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ABSTRACT 

The JOBSTART demonstration was carried out between 
August I985_and October 1986 to gain information on effective ways to 
solve the problem of high unemployment rates and low skills levels of 
many high schooldropouts. JOBSTAR targeted to disadvantaged 

high school dropouts^ and provided them with basic educational and 
occupational skills training, combined with support services and 
assistance in finding ah txnsubsidized job* The program was carried 
but at 1£ sites and funded in_part_through_the Job Trai 
Partnership Act (JTPA) , This reportevaluates the program and its 
effectiveness^ It cbhtaihsthe following: (1) an introduction; (2) a 
description of how the JOBSTART demonstration was incorporated into 
the JTPA system; (3 )_ an overview of the JOBSTART sites; (4) JTPA 
policies at the local level and implemehtatibn of JOBSTART; (5) 
information oh recruitment and ehrbllmeht; and {6) an appendix 
consistiiig bf profiles bf thei 16 sites. A list bf references is 
included. I t_ was found. that the fbllowihg bperatibhal challenges 
still face JOBSTART: ( 1) overcoming the difficulties associated with 
recruiting youiig high schbbl drbpbuts in order tb meet the enrollment 
targets; (2) ensuring that the youths remain in training for the 
intended duration; (3) successfully placing them in jobs; and (4) 
moving youths through the educational component in a timely manner 
and meeting the entry requirements of skills training courses. 
(PS) 
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The Manpower Demonstra Research Corporation's 
evaluation of the JOBSTART prograin is being funded by a 
consortium of foundations, as well as by the U.S. 
Departinent of Labor and^ the National Conmission Tor 
Employtnent Policy. The consorJ:ium includes the 
Rockefeller, Fordj William and Flora Hewlett, and 
Charles Stewart Mbtt Foundations. In addition, the 
American Telephone and Telegraphy Atlantic Richfield, 
Aetna Life and Casualty, and Stuart Foundations, as 
well as the Chase Manhattan Bank, are supporting a 
portion of the operational costs at th<$ JOBSTART sites. 

Researchers are encouraged to express their 
professional judgments. Therefore, the findings and 
conclusions of the report dp not necessarily reflect 
the official positions or policies of these funders. 
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Mounting the JOBSTART demonstration required the perseverance and 
dedication of a large number of individuals over a lengthy period of tiie^ 
Appreciation is extended to all those who helped make this ambitioui 
project a reality, from its conception through its implementation. 

— a limited funding environient such as that existing today, the 

availability -of re^search funds to do rigorous evaluations is particuiar- 
iy important. Gratitude is expressed to the numerous foundation, 
corporate, and agency sponsors that are supporting the research and 
providing some of the operating funds at the JOBSTART sites. 

^^'^ a*ninistTators and staffs of the JOBSTART sites deserve special 
credit for their willingness to participate in the demonstration and to 
accommodate the demands of the research design. The fact that they have 
chosen to do so is a tribute to their vision, their professionalism and 
their commitment to providing quality services to disadvantaged persons. 

■^JOBSTART demphstration would also riot have been possible Without 
the cooperation and financial assistance of state and local staffs respon- 
sible for administering programs authorized by the Jo braining Partnership 
Act. fliey should be commended for their foresight and interest in 
supporting innovative strategies especially since, as this report 
xllustrates, launching the demonstration was no simple task in the currCrit 
environment. 

^^'^ P''«Pa''ation Of this report involved hours of interviews with many 
staff members at the JOBSTART sites and with local and state JTPA 
officials. The authors are grateful for the time they gave us, their 
forthrij^tness in answering our questions, and their patience in explaining 
the intricacies of the JTPA system. The analysis benefited from their 
insights and knowledge of these issues. 

A number of individuals at HDRC also deserve special mention. Robert 

ivry has been the guiding force behind JOBSTART for several years; Without 
his vision, energy and fund-raising abilities, the demonstration Would riot 
have been implemented at the same scale. The operations staff -- Milton 
Little, Jfariiyn Price, John tor gan and Kay Sardo — were unflagging iri 
T^la*'^^!® ^° potential sites. Their knowledge of 

the JOBSTART sites and the JTPA environment is reflected throughout this 
report. 

^ The report also benefited from the irisijhtf ul review of Judith Gueron, 
Michael Bangser, Barbara Goldman and Johri Wallace. In addition, many of 
the themes were initially identified the late Joseph Ball. The instru- 
mental role of tbe Youth Subcommittee of the HDHC Board of Directors is 
also acknowledged with gratitude. Karen Paget and Patti Anderson oversaw 
the Resign of the JOBSTART management irJ-ormation syitem. Sheila Mandel 
and Miriam Rabban edited the manuscript with their usual grace, and Gregory 
Hoerz and Naomi Weinstein were responsible for programming the data. 

Tiie Authors 
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-PREFACE 



in recent years, there has been WldespFeid 5oncern about the personal 
and social costs of the high unemployment rates and low skills levels of 
many hlgh-sohool dropouts. Unfortunately, there is limited Information 
available to policymakers on solutions of dem5nitrated effectiveness. 

Several years ago, the Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation 
(MDRC5 began to develop an unusual prbdect, the JOBSTART demonstration, 
designed to provide some of that information. The project operates within 
the nation's employment and training system authorized by the Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPft). It is targeted to notably disadvantaged high-school 
dropouts, and provides them with basic educational and o5cupationai skills 
training, combined with support: services and assistance in finding an 
Unsubsldized Job. The program approach drew extensively from the Job Corps 
and from the lessons of previous evaluations and operational experience. 

To obtain reliable answers Oh whether this approach is effective, 
JOBSTART uses a research design of particular rigor, in which eligible 
program applicants are assigned at random either to participate in the 
program or to a control group. By comparing the two groups' behavior over 
time, the JOBSTART evaluation will be able to provide reliable inforiation 
about whether program participation leads to changes in employment and 
earnings, welfare dependency, and other measured activities. 

HDRC, a private, nonprofit corporation experienced in designing, 
managing and evsiuating innovative programs, has overall responsibility for 
the management of this demonstration and its extensive evaluation. this 
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report Is the first in a series piahhed for the JeSSTART evaluationi it 
desdribes the development of the program models the site selection process^ 
the relationship between JOBSTART and the JTPA system, and the first few 
Rsbnths of recruitment at early-starting sites. 

In the past^ most comparable, large-scale research and demonstration 
projects have been funded primarily by the federal government and have 
usually provided program operators with a major part of. the resources 
heeded to operate the model. The JOBSTART demonstration has neither of 
these advantages, and its successful implementation to date is testimony to 
the commitment of funders and site ope/'ators across the country. 

An unusual consortium of 11 funders is supporting this evaluation and 
the dissemination of lessons and providing a very small proportion of the 
local operating costs. The funders Include private foundations, corpora- 
tions, a federal agency ah<^ a national organization. The wlllihghess of so 
many different partners to fund a five-year research and dembhstratlbn 
effort shows a shared recoghitibh of the impbrtance bf the prbblem and 
commitment to testing, finding answers, and serving the disadvantaged. 

The program operators and their state arid local funding agencies 
deserve special credit for agreeing to participate in a project which 
imposes certain short-term burdens in exchange for more uncertain, future 
larger social benefits. Our continued ability to answer the difficult 
questions of social policy research depends on the cooperation of such far- 
sighted program administrators. 

Judith M. Gueron 
President 
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The jeBStftRT deoonstratlbh is significant f'rbm three different policy 
perspectives: as a progratn model targeted to poor, young hlgh^schbol 
dropouts who face nany barriers to employment; as a social experiment that 
tests that program model with a random assignment design; and as a demon- 
stration operated within the nation's employment and training system for 
economically disadvantaged persons authorized by the Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA). 

The program model being tested in JOBSTART combines instruction in 
basic education with occupational skills training and also provides support 
services and ^ob placeient assistance. In addltlbh to being econ5mically 
disadvantaged, enrol lees are required to be high-school dropouts and, in 
moat cases, to read beldW the eighth-grade level on standardized tests. 

A total of 16 sites — all of them funded in part through the JTPA 
system — began participating in the JOBSTART demonstration between August 
1985 and October 1986. the demonstration was developed and is being 
managed and evaluated by the tenpower Demonstration Research Corporation 
(HDRC), a nonprofit organization with Over a decade of experience in 
designing, overseeing and evaluating programs seeking to help disadvantaged 
persons achieve self-sufficiency. 

A. 4^11ev SieMfHeano fi of jhRSTflRf 

HDRC's decision to launch a demonstration to serve high-school 
dropouts was a response to three primary concerns. 
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# First I a growing body of literature suggests that dropping out 
of school has lohg-*tenD harmful effects on the individual as 
well as oh society* 

Increasingly^ chronic joblessness among all youths is recognized to be 
concentrated primarily In a relatively small segment of the teenage popula- 
tion: youths who have dropped but of high school^ many of whom come from 
poor, minority families. Lacking the basic education and work skills 
required for most entry-level jobs, these young people are at a particular 
disadvantage In the labor inarket. The joblessness rate for black 
high-school dropouts, for example, was as high as 73 percent In March 1985. 

This situation is particularly serious because, as suggested by prior 

studies, the employment problems of this group will not be solved by a 

general Improvement In the economy, nor by the natural aging of the youth 

population, nor by a contraction In the size of the teenage population. 

For society, this entails losses In productivity as well as the higher 

costs associated with greater welfare dependency and potentially higher 

rates of drug abuse and crime. 

m Second, despite a grovlng awareness of the correiation between 
educational disadvantage and chronic joblessness, it appears 
that the B0St«-at-ri8k groups of youths are not being 
adequately served by the JTPA system. 

The Job Training Partnership Act of 1982 offers a irajor opportunity to 

provide training to disadvantaged youths by mandating that 40 percent of 

the funds allocated to local service delivery area^ (SDAs) be spent on 

youths under the age of 22 and that dropouts be served in proportion to 

their representation in the eligible population. However, (f*arly studies of 

the JTPA system indicated that cost areas failed to meet the expenditure 

requirement for youths and the service ratio for dropouts. At issue Is 
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whether attempts to improve the quality and accouhtabifity of the JTPA 
system have, In soiewhat perverse fashion, made It more difficult to serve 
educationally disadvantaged persons who will need lonier and more expensive 
training to enter the workforce. Despite some recent changes, concern 
persists that program operators are encouraged to serve people most likely 
to succeed rather than those most in heed. 

Becaune the JOBSTART program was planned to be operated within the 
JTPA system, using JTPA funding and subject to JTPA regulations and 
performance standards, the deionstration serves as a test of the ways in 
which JTPA policies and practices can hinder or facilitate service deiiverr 
to a key and very disadvantaged — segment of the youth population. The 
JOBSTART evaluation provides a rare opportunity to understand the workings 
of the JTPA system through the prism of a single program, taking into 
account the operator's point of view as well as the perspective of local 
JTPA officials. 

• Third, the evaluation record on previous ybutL training 
programs leaves many questions unanswered about What works for 
the dropout population. 

Analysis of the evaluation record on youth programs indicates that 
many questions about effective services remain open because few programs 
were evaluated witli a rl.^orous design using random assignment to create a 
control group, and some had difficulty in implementing the program model as 
intended. The .xob Corps — one of the few programs for school dropouts 
conslde-ed effective — combines intensive remediation and skills training 
in a residential setting. A question left unanswered by evaluation of the 
Job Corps is whether a similar mix of services offered in a nOh-resldential 
setting can produce comparable results and do so at a lower operating cost. 
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If JOBSTART is proven effeetive^ both the Job Corps and JOBSTART will 
represent viable program options for helping disadvantaged school dropouts 
become self-sufficient. 

B. The JOBST ART^JM^^^jgram^n^^ 
1. The Prbgram^fedel 

• As indicated in Table 1^ JOBSTART Is designed t6_ provide 
eooprehensive services^ Inbludlna at least 200 hours of 
Instructldn in basic educatibh^ 500 hours of skills training^ 
Job placement assistance and intensive support services* 
Sites are encouraged^ but not required, to use 
computer**assisted ihstructibh in the edubatioh component. 

the program model which draws extensively from the Job Corps design 
— represents the lessons from past research adapted to the current 
operational environment. For example^ the evaluation record suggests that 
a model worth testing for high-school dropouts would combine either work 
experience or oceupatiohal skills training with remedial or basic educatibh 
and that the Intervention should be long and Intense. However ^ current 
restrictions on work experience In the JTPA legislation Indicated that 
classroom training would be the more viable approach. Similarly, informa- 
tion on the average length of training In JTPA programs made It seem 
unrealistic to Impose a minimum of a year of training In JOBSTART, as MDRC 
would have liked. Instead, sites are required to provide at least 700 
hours of training, but encouraged to provide more. 

Apart from these basic guidelines, sites have beon given considerable 
latitude in designing the content of the four JOBSTART comj>onents. Flexi- 
biiity was extended for two reasons. Flrstj evaluation studies have 
provided little guidance on whether one mode of service delivery is more 
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TABLE 1 



THE JOBSTART PROGRAM HODEL 



f 

Target Population 


To be allgibla for JOBSTART* IndlvldQete nuat bi : 
17 to 21 yaers oL d 

high school dropouts without a diploma or GEO 
- reading below the eighth grade level dh e stan- 
de r d1 z ed test 
ecbnbroi cal ly d1 sa dv a nte ge d* ae def 1 ned by the 
Job Trelning Partnership Act 


Basic Education 
Instruction 


Sites will InpLement a curriculum that 1 e: 

^ Belf-peced and competency-^basad 

- cbroputer-meneged end -esslstedf If possible 

- e minimum of 200 houre In length 

focused on reed1ng» communication end besic 
com putetl on ski I Is 


Occupa t1 onaL Ski L L s 
T ral n1 n§ 


Sites will Implement a curriculum thet: 

- Is In B cleesroom setting 

combines theory end hende-on experience 

- preperee enrollees for jobs In high-demehd 

occupe t1 one 

- provides it Leest 500 hours of training 
hes been developed with the eeslstance of 

the privete sector to eneure that graduates 
will maet the entry-level requirements of 
I bcQ I em pL oy e r 6 


Tral n1 ng-^Ral a ta d 
Support Servlcas 


Services should be tailored to Individual heed 
end ahbuld Include, In eddltlon to t ranspo r te t1 on 
end child cbrei eoms comblnetlon of the fdllowlngs 

work reedlness end life ekills training 
peribnel end vocationet counseling, mehtdring, 
tutorial as si stance! referral tc external 
suppor t ay stem s 

haede-besed peymenta or incentive payments 
tied to Length of ateyt program ettendehce 
br performance 


Job Davelopnant and 
Plaoement Asslatanca 

— 


JOBSTART operatore and/or th ai r subco nt r ac t ore 
Sill be riaponaible for aaeicting participants 
1 h f 1 hdl hg trei ning-releted j obs 


IB 
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effective than another. Second^ the fact that sites had to build JbBSTARt 
into existing prbgrsims imposed practical limits on how much change they 
could be asked to make. A more prescriptive model would reduce the pool of 
potential sites, as well as limit the repiicabiiity of the model. 
2i Scope of the Eviluatton 

The evaluation of the JOBSTART demonstration has three parts. The 
impact analysis will examine the program's effects oh employment, earnings 
and welfare dependency, as well as on childbearing patterns, educational 
achievements I and criminal activity for two years after program entry. To 
do this, eligible youths who apply for JOBSTART are randomly assigned to 
either an experimental group eligible for JOBSTART services or a control 
group that is not; the outcomes for the two groups will be compared. Each 
site is expected to randomly assign a minimum of 200 youths: 100 to the 
experimental and 100 to the cbhtrbl group. As noted above, the findings of 
many previous studies of employment programs have been called into question 
because they lacked a random assignment design; JOBSTART represents one of 
the first evaluations of this type in the JTPA system. 

The benefit-cost analysis will identify the costs of dperatihg 
JOBSTART and determine whether the benefits derived from the program exceed 
or fall short of its costs ~- that is^ whether the program is 
cost-effective. The implemehtatibh analysis will describe the services 
offered at the JOBSTART sites, the pattelrns of participation and program 
departure^ and the institutional arrangements and other factors that facil- 
itated or hindered service delivery. The implemehtatibh ahalysis will be 
completed ih late 1988; the impact and behefit-cbst studies will be 
^released in mid-199D. 
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This repdrtj Written whiie the demonstration was stiii in its start-up 
phase, focuses On the deveibpm^ -it of the program model, the site selection 
process, the relationship between JOBSTART and the JTPA system, and the 
first few months of recruitient at early-starting sites. The primary 
questions addressed are: 

• How haye the ©peratioMi constraints of the jTPA ^stem 
affected the prograiB design and evaluation strategy for the 
demonstration? 

• what degree did JTPA fundi^ restrictions, contracting 
procedures and perfbrmahce standards fttcilitate or constrain 
Interest In the demonstration among program operators and JTPA 
agencies? How are they likely to affect program operations 
once sites are up and running? 

• What kinds of changes did sites make in their existing 
programs and enrolliBent paitterhs In order to conform to the 
JOBSTART prograiB model? 

• How much variation is there across the JeBSfARf sites in types 
of serxrioe providers, prior experience and service mix? 

• How have the above factors affected the research design? 

• What are the emerging patterns in recruitment and what factors 
appear to be influehClhg those patterns? 

Funding for the JOBSTART evaluation is being provided by an unusual 
consortium of 11 private foundations, corporations, a federal agency and a 
national organization. A Very small proportion of the local costs of 
operating JOBSTART programs is also covered by contributions from such 
corporations and foundations. jTPA monies provide the bulk of local 
operating funds, although most JOBSTART programs also rely on other public 
or private sources. 



6i Flnd t ngg on Jpbstart sites^and^Eap^i^^ip ^ t-tonat RvnA>^t»n ^f 

• The process of site selection and development was both 
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tlme-^coMuiilhg and labor-^ intensive, 
HDRC worked with public intoroit groups in the employment, training 
and education fields as well as with state and local contacts to identify 
potential sites. In all, over 70 program operators discussed participation 
--ith HDRC staff. The length of time required to identify and develop a 
site for the JOBSTfiST demonstration varied from six months to over a year. 
In a nuinber of cases, this process was slow because sites experienced 
difficulty In identifying additional funding sources or were subject to 
delay J in the allocation of funding. In others, protracted negotiations 
over the services available to members of the control group lengthened the 
developmont period. Sites phased into the dembhst ration over a period of 15 
months, between August 1985 and October 1986. {See Table 2.) 

• 16 sites that began participating in the JOBSTART 
denbhstratlbh represent a mlx_ of lhatltutlbns : seven are 
pomsuhlty^based 'organizations^ five are sdhobls (bbth cbmmun- 
Ity bblleges and adult tbbatlonal schoblar, and four are the 
non-residential boapohehta bf Jbb Cbrps Centers. ^ 

The variety bf institutibns that are bperating JOBSTART gives MDRC the 

opportunity to understand mbre about the strengths arid weaknesses bf 

bperating the program mbdel under different institutibnal arrangements, and 

tb study the types bf adaptatibns that must be made by different 

organizatibhs tb run S'ibh a prbgram. 

• AH_ the sites prbVlded evldenoe bf effective management j 
quality prograinilng and flnanolal stability. However, they 



1 As of January 198_7f_ 15_ sites remain in the JOBSTART dembhstra- 
tlon. Stanly Technical College, located in Albeinarle, North Carblina, 
is no longer part of the demonstration, largely due to difficulty in 
recruiting the required number of youths in a rural environment. 
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Agancy Name 


Ubcv ti on 


1 

JTPA Serv 1 ce 
Del 1 V e ry Ar ee 


Rend on 
Assi gnment Start 


Attantown Youth 
Servl ces Conaortl uiti 


BuffalOf NY 


Buf f al o/Cheekto- 
w ega/To nan a nda 

Consort's um 


Jgne 1836 


A€Laht«^ Job Cbrps 


AtLantap 6A 


N/A 


August 1886 


Basi c 8kl L L f 
Academy (8SA] 


New Yorki NY 


NeM York Cl ty 


October 1S86 


... _ _ . 
Center for EmpLbymeht 
Trel n1 ng {GET] 


Sen Joser CA 


Santa Ctere 
County 


November 1886 


Ch 1 ce go Cditinib he 
AsBocletlon Buelness and 


Chlcagop IL 


CI ty of Ch i cago 


Herch 1886 


Indoetn at trel ni ng 

— t 








Frogr Bin 








ConnaLLey SKILL 
Lea rnl ng Center 


Pi ttsburghp PA 


CI ty of Pi tts- 
bu r gh 


AogQst 1985 


Ca pi toL Regl on 
Education CbuncIL (CREC] 


Hertford! CT 


Hertford 


AprIL 1886 


East toe AhgeLee 
fikILL Center 


Los Angel esf CA 


C j t V of L O B 

Ange L es 


Mao IfiSB 
nay i o o u 


EL Centrd Cdmmuhl ty 
CoLtege Job Training 


DeLLaSf TX 


CI ty of bet tes 


Merch 1S86 


Center 








EnlLy Griffith Oppbrtuh- 
Ity SchooL (E60Sj 


Dehvery CD 


CI ty snd County 
of Denver 


Apr 1 L 1 886 


tsB AngeLes Jbb Cbrps 


Lbs AhgeLei^v CA 


N/A 


August 1886 


Phoenix Job Corpe 


Phoenlxy AZ 


N/A 


June 1886 


Sacrafflento Job Corpe 


Sabramehtbf CA 


N/A 


October 1886 


8ER - Jobs for Progress 


Corpus Ch r1 sti V 
TX 


City of Corpue 
Ch r 1 8 1 1 /Nua ce s 
County 


October 1885 


8ER - Jobe for Progress 


HlLwaukeit WI 


Hi L waukee County 


4pr1t 1886 


StanLy TechnlcaL CoLLege i 


^LbenarLav NC 


Ce r t r aL 1 ha j 


November 1885 



"^1^"^®^ ^ appLlcabLe because these Job Corps Centers are 

fedaraLLy funded and operated by private contractdrs and are not part of the SDA 
ay at em. 
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have not all had aubatantial experience nith both the JOBSTART 
services £jai. the dOBSfARf target population. 

Not surprisingiy, given the genesis of the JOBSTART program model, the 

four Job Corps sites conformed most closely to the operating guidelines of 

the demonstration in their regular programming. Four of the other 12 sites 

are educational providers which target young dropouts, but have little or 

no experience in providing skills training. In JOBSTART, they will broker 

the occupational skills component, that is, provide it through other 

training vendors; The remaining eight sites entered the demonstration with 

experience in the JOBSTART service mix, but youths had not traditionally 

been the primary target grotap at some of these sites; instead, they had 

developed their programs for an older population, or one with higher 

reading level s^ 

• Bbst JOTSTART sites had to^ modify cons^^ their service 

offerings^ program structure or recruitment efforts in order 
to confora to the JOBSTART guideiis^tes. 

The primary changes made by the sitea include hiring new staff, 
expanding recruitment efforts, augmenting the educational component, and 
enriching the available support services. For the most part, the enhance- 
ment of support services was made possible by finding new sources of 
financial assistance, developing a system of Incentive awards and adding 
counseling capacity i 

e Although all sites adhere to the basic guldellhes of the 
dembhstratioDi they vary substantially in the way JOBSTART is 
fltrubtured and services are delivered. 

Among the differences that are likely to affect the implementation of 

JOBSTART, the following stand out: 10 of the 16 sites provide education 

and trainirg concurrently to JOBSTART enrol lees, while six follow a 
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sequence In which youths are moved through the educatibr compdheht before 

being placed in occupat±5nii training. Twelve of the sites pr5vidi ail 

JOBSTART instruction on-site, while the remainder broker occupational 

training with local vendors. Three of the JOBSTART jsrograms begin and end 

training on a fixed cycle, while the others provide for open entry and open 

exit. The JOBSTART sites also vary in the kind and amount of support 

services provided * the educational methods used, and the kind of occupa- 

tional training available on-site. Over half of the sites are using some 

type of computer^2«SiSted instruction in the education component. 

This diversity among the sites has the advantage of allowing MDRC to 

explore the operational strengths and weaknesses of different approaches to 

operating JOBSTART. In addition, the fact that a variety of institutions 

are operating JOBSTART in somewhat different ways increases the likelihood 

that the model can be replicated by other sites after the demonstration. 

• In general, JOBSTART operators have been ohaHen4,_>d by the 
amount of time and effort necessanr to nalntaln a steady flow 
of program appUcahts. Despite the fact that the two 
early-starting sites met or came close to meeting the JOBSTART 
enrollment goals within their yearloi% reeruitaent cycle, most 
other sites are experiencing considerable difficulty in 
achieving the goal. 

In fashioning their recruitment strategies, JOBSTART program operators 
face several challenges. First* operators have had to locate and inform a 
target population that is widely dispersed. Second, the recruitment 
message has to be attractive to young people who are known to be skeptical 
about training programs and alienated by school, in addition, because the 
target audience for JOBSTART is poor and uneipl6yed, iimedlate Income is 
often a great need. Staff have had to intensify their outreach efforts in 
part because a larger number of youths than anticipated were determined 
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Ineligible or did not complete tlve enrollment process* 

• As of Deeeaber 31 1 1986, 1,227 youths had enroiled In the 
research saaple. The demographic characteristics 6T ah early 
sample randoady assigned through July 1986 suggests that 
JOBSTART operators are successful in ehrbllihg a Very 
disadvantaged segment of the youth poprilatidn. 

The early sample of youths randomly assigned through dnly 1986 is 

almost evenly made up of males and females. Host are black or Hispanic, 

with an average reading level that is well below the eighth grade. On 

average, they had ended their schooling in the tenth grade, and two-thirds 

had been out of school for^at least eight months when they enrolled. Few 

had prior vocational training and a substantial proportion had never held a 

job. Most had never married, yet more than half of the young women in the 

sample had at least one child. the majority of the sample received some 

sort of government assistance cash or in-kind — either directly in 

their own name^ as in the case of General Assistance^ or as part of a 

family unit that receives benefits under a government-sponsored program. 

Approximately 20 pe^'cent ~ and a much larger proportion of the women than 

the men — received payments from the Aid to Families with Dependent 

Children (AFDC) program in their own name. 

Findings on Implementing JOBSTART Within the JtPA System 
Despite the care taken to develop a program model that could be 
incorporated into regular JTPA programming^ studies of the implementation 
of JtPA in its early years suggested a number of reasons why it might 
nevertheless be difficult to find sites experienced in operating programs 
similar to JOBSTART and/or willing to do so in a demonstration. 

• JOBSTART provides longer, more costly, and iore Intensive 
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trailing, and Is targeted to a laore diisadvahtaged population 
than most JTPA programs. 

ifie implementation studies of JTPA and other data indicate that, in 
its early years, the system served a population that was more educationally 
advantaged than the eligible population as a whole; that young dropouts 
were not a service priority in many SDAs; and that relatively few SDAs 
operated programs targeted specifically to dropouts or other hard-to-employ 
groups on a sizeable scale. Many training vendors were also reported to 
screen out applicants with reading levels as low as those of the JGBSTART 
enrol lees. 

AS discussed earlier, the emphasis of JOBSiART On longer-term training 
also appears to be at odds with current trends in JTPA. The JeBSTART 
minimum Of 700 hours of instruction — which translates into about 24 weeks 
of full-time classes — is close to the maximum length of training found in 
one JTPA implementation study. In addition, SDAs are reported to be 
spending considerably less than the allowable 15 percent limit on support 
services, and many have ceased to provide needs-based payments -- practices 
contrary to JOBSTART's emphasis on the need for support services to help 
overcome the situational and motivational problems likely to affect the 
JOBSTART enrol lees. 

• The perfbraande standards a^d oontraotlng policies coionon In 
the JTPA system provide major dlslneentlves for trainlrjg 
vendors to operate StBStkVt. 

The JTPA system is performance-driven. Seven performance standards — 

four for adults and three for youths ~ are set by the federal government 

for the states. These are adjusted by governors and then established for 

local service delivery areas within the state. Local JTPA staff, in turn. 
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use the standards to set performanoe goals for individual contractors. 
Throughout the system, emphasis is placed on achieving high placement rates 
at low cost, shd on exceeding the established standards; For exampie, jfPA 
agencies in the JOBSTftRT sample generally hold their contractors to perfor- 
mance standards which exceed those required oi' the SDft by the state* In 
addition, the ability to meet or exceed the goals determines whether local 
contractors will cover their training costs or be funded in the next 
contract year and whether SDAs will qualify for incentive awards from zhe 
state. Under performance-abased contracts^ which are increasingly used in 
the JTPA system^ vendors are paid only if enrollees reach certain 
benchmarks of achievement. Including placement in a training-related job. 
Cost-reimbursement contracts, in contrast, cover actual costs up to a 
maximum, and payinehts are hot tied directly to specific outcomes. 

MDRC's interviews with SDA staff at the JOBSTART locations revealed 
other practices that are likely to discourage services to groups such as 
those targeted in the demonstration. Performance levels required in 
contracts generally reflected the type of program operated rather than the 
type of population served. In particular^ despite the fact that federal 
performance standards differentiate between adult and youth outcomes and 
recognize that plac^jment in a job is not the only positive outcome for 
youths, many SDAs In the JOBSTART sample reported that they did not 
differentiate between youth and adult enrollees in setting performance 
standards for contractors that provide skills training. 

increasingly, these practices have been identified as likely to 
discourage vendors from working with more difficult populations who tend to 
need longer and more expensive training before being ready to enter the 
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labor force. JOBSTART thus raises issues for JTPA itaff and local 
operators doncernid about meeting perfornance standards requiring a high 
rate of iJlacemehts at a low cost. 

• Nevertheiess, jfPA agencies in sbnie locations were receptive 
to JOTSTART in Its deinonstratldh phasci sites are operatiog 
with JTPA funding, and in a nunber of cases, JTPA staff were 
Instrumental In identifying and developing potential sites. 

JOBSTftRt is beiag operated with locally-awarded JTPA funds at all but 
one of the 12 sites that are not Job Corps Centers. In addition, 11 of the 
12 sites — including the one that does not receive local JTPA funds — use 
state-awai'ded JTPA funds for JOBSTART. In laost cases, these funds were 
awarded 'specifically for the demonstration ; in others, they represent 
regular funding that the program operator chose to uae for JOBSTART. (Job 
Corps funding is provided through a different funding stream within the 
JTPA system. The federal office that oversees the Job Corps encouraged 
participation by Job Corps sites.) 

In addition to providing funds, some state and local JTPA agencies are 
racilitatihg the demonstration in other ways. In a few locations, JtPA 
staff played an active role in identifying and selecting appropriate sites, 
were instrumental in developing the necessary program modifications, and 
monitored implementation. the particular route of access into the JTPA 
system reflects the decentralized nature of that system: in some cases, 
the local operator was the prime mover; in others it was the staff of 
either the local Private Industry Council or the local gOverhc^nt agency 
responsible for JTPA; in still others, the state helped to develop local 
interest in the demonstration. 

JTPA staff proved more responsive to the JOBSTART demonstration in 
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SDfts and states where servloes to dropouts were a policy priority, and 
where there was strong .interest in incorporating a basic educational 
component into the local jfPA system, interest in promoting innovative 
programming and developing greater capacity to serve dropouts within the 
public school system were other reasons cited for JOBSTART participation, 
in addition, the demonstration was appealing because it offered local sites 
opportunities to engage in staff development, receive technical assistance * 
acquire national recognition, and contribute to public policy development. 

• Roughly half of the SDAs In the JOBSTART sample have made some 
change in their standard operating procedures in order to 
facilitate the Impiementatldn of a program se.^liig a more 
disadvantaged target group. 

TWO SDAs wrote cost-reimbursement contracts for JOBSTART^ when the 

usual policy was to use only performance-based contracts. Three SDAs 

adjusted their placement or positive termination standards for JOBSTART 

operators^ reflecting the f ict that th«y were working with a more difficult 

population. Another devised a new payment and performance system to 

encourage the transition of youths from basic education classes into 

occupational skills training programs. A few earmarked more money for 

training or support services in JOBSTART, rec^gnl2ing that this 

hard-to-serve group would require more assistance than other JTPA 

enrollees. 

• Nevertheless 9 oartalh praotioes oomohiy used in SDAs appear 
to pose potential problems for Implementing the JOBSTART 
model. 

Funding constraints, particularly restrictions placed on the use of 
support service funds and administrative costs ^ made it necessary for many 
sites — with MDRe*s assistance — to seek additional funding sources for 
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J(»START; Practices oitwd earlier — Writing contracts that hold JOBSTART 
operators to performance standards higher than those required of the SDA as 
B Whole or that fail to differentiate between youth and adult outcbmes — 
could penalize JOBSTART operators for working with a hard-to-serve group. 

in addition, federal regulations that do not c noider movement of JTPA 
enrollees from one training program to another as positive terminations 
could create problems for JOBSTART sites tnat are brokering skills training 
after the education component. Finally, educational attainment standards 
developed by Private Industry Councils and Used to measure youth perfor- 
mance in many SDAs iay require more improvement than is realistic for the 
JOBSTART population during the limited time available for training. 

• The fact that a substantial proportion of the JQBSfABT SDAs 
were willing to make aceoinodatlbns for the demonstration 
suggests that the Jf PA system provides opportunities to 
respond to special needs groups. Howeverj it is equally clear 
that such responses are the exception rather than the rule, 
and that they can ml tlgatej but not necessarily overcome, 
problems posed by funding and cost restralntSi 

Using the opportunities that exist in the JTPA systei to serve the 
harder-to-employ requires considerable foresight, perseverance and 
ingenuity, as well as a substantial oommitment of time, from dTPA staff and 
program operators. tocai JTPA agencies and Contractors are unlikely to 
incur the risks involved if they are not encouraged to do so by state and 
federal policies, two important ways to provide such encouragement are in 
the application of the federal performance standards at the state and local 
levels, and in the use made of the JTPA 6 percent and 8 percent set-isides 
earmarked, respectively, for incentive grants and coordination with 
education programs. 
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E. The fmplementatioq (;fia^,^^r|g^ 

The launching of the JOBSTART demonstration representi? a ma^or 
j=:ch±evement in the current employtaent and training environment. However, 
mary operational challenges still face the JOBSTART sites. They Include: 
overcoming the difficulties associated with recruiting young high-school 
dropbtats in order to meet the enrollment targets In JOBSTfeRT; ensuring that 
the youths remain in training for the intended duration; and suocessfiiiiy 
placing participants in jobs. Sites offering occupational skills training 
after academic instpuctibh — and particularly those that plan to provide 
training through other contractors — face the additional task of moving 
youths through the educational component in a timely manner and meeting the 
entry requir^ents of skills training courses. 

The degree to which JOBSTART sites achieve these goals — and the ways 
in which the JTPA system and other factors affect their ability to do so — 
will be discussed in the implementation report schedtaled for release late 
in 1988. 
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CHAPTER 1 

The JOBSfARt demonstration Is designed to test the effectiveness of a 
program which prepares young high school dropouts for employment by combin- 
ing Instruction in basic education and occupational skills training with 
support services and job placement assistance. A total of 16 programs 
operating across the country were selected to become JOBSTART sites and 
participate In the demonstration.'' The first initiated a JOBSTART program 
m August 1985 and the last in October 1986. Each site will be operating 
JOBSTART for up to two years; another two years will be devoted to 
follow-up research. The sites represent a variety of Institutional service 
deliverers, Including c5mmunity-based organizations, school-based programs 
and non-residential comisonents of Job Corps Centers. 

The overall evaluation of the JOBSTART demonstration will consist of 
three parts. The Impact analysis will use an experimental research design 
to examine the program's effects on employment, earnings and welfare depend- 
ency, as well as oh chlldbearing patterns, educational status and criminal 
activity. The benefit-cost analysis will identify the costs of operating 
JOBSTART and determine whether net benefits exceed or fall short of net 
costs: that is, whether the program is cost-effective. The Implementation 
analysis will describe the services offered at JOBSTART sites, the patterns 
of participation and program departure, and the Institutional arrangements 
and other factors that facilitate or hinder service delivery. 

Funding for the JOBSTART evaluation is being provided by a consortium 
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of foundations, national organizations, and corporations, as Well as the 
U.S. Department of Labor and the National Conanission for Empldpient Policy. 
A very small proportion of the* local costs of operating JOBSTART is also 
being covered by cbhtributions from such corporations and foundations. The 
funders of both the evaluation and operational activities include the 
Rockefeller, Ford, Hewlett, Mott, American telephone and telegraph, 
Atlantic Richfield, Aetna Life and Casualty, and Stuart Foundations, as 
well as the Chase Manhattan Bank. However, it should be noted that the 
majority of JOBSTART operational funds come through state and local 
agencies, using monies allocated under the Job Training Partnership Act 
(JTPA), the federally-funded employment and training system targeted to 
economically disadvantaged adults and youths. 

The Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC), a nonprofit 
organization, developed the JOBSTART demonstration and is conducting the 
evaluation. In launching the demonstration, JDRC drew on over a decade of 
experience in managing and evaluating programs designed to help disadvan- 
taged persons achieve self-sufficiency. A number of these projects — the 
National Supported Work Demonstration, the Youth Incentive Entitlement 
Pilot Project and Project Redirection ~ served populations similar to the 
one targeted in JOBSTART. 

A. Policy Signll^^afic e-^-the Demohsfer^^ 

From a policy perspective, the JOBSTART demonstration is significant 
both as a program model that is targeted specifically to dropout youths and 
as a social experiment that tests the effectiveness of that program by 
using a randosa assignment methodology to create a control group. Its 
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Interest as both a program ibdei and a social experiment Is heightened by 
the necessity of desighini a demonstration that could be operated as part 
of the existing employment and training system, rather than one funded by 
special resources. 

The need to concentrate scarce resources on unemployed high school 
dropouts has become a Consistent theme in the recent literature on youth 
employment policy. Thus, a National Academy of Sciences review panel 
concluded its study of youth employment and training programs under the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) with the strong 
recommendation that "school dropouts be given priority status for 
employment and training programs and research. "2 Two other experts on 
youth employment policy concluded a similar review by recommending that 
eipioyment programs in the 1980s should "give highest priority to [serving] 
unemployed out-of-school disadvantaged youth. "3 jn recent months, the U.S. 
Department of Labor has also begun to focus attention on the need for JTPA 
programs to target more resources to the youth dropout population. 

A number of studies also stress the Importance of evaluating programs 
with a random assignment, or experimental, design, and note how the failure 
to use a sufficiently rigorous design methodology has greatly weakened the 
evaluation literature on employment and training programs. The National 
Acadeiy of Sciences' review of CETA youth programs concluded that few of 
the findings in the large body of evaluation literature are definitive 
because of poor research designs.^ The report strongly urged the use of 
random assignment design in future evaluations to avoid the weaknesses of 
the past evaluations. In addition, another panel of experts questioned the 
reliabiiity of the CETA longitudinal study, which used a coiparlson group 
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analysis to estimate impacts on employment and earnings , and called un- 
equivocally for the deveiopoent of experiments using random assignment to 
test the effectiveness of JTPA programs. 5 the JOBSTART demonstrati<^:: 
repre.sents one of the first attempts to do soi 

Because the JOBSTART program is planned to be operated within the JTPA 
system^ using JTPA funding and subject to JtPA regulations and performance 
standards^ the demonstration offers the opportunity to learn about the 
challenges and constraints of inbunting a social experiment in a period of 
fiscal restraint. The Implementation research^ begun in this reportj Is 
also Intended to provide some guidance to operators about how programs can 
be adapttJ to serve young dropouts within the parameters of the JTPA 
syptem, as well as lessons for policymakers about what changes In the 
current system would facilitate services to this target group. 

Thus, the JOBSTART evaluation^ concentrating on three themesi will 
offer lessons about the effectiveness of the JOBSTART program model as a 
strategy for increasing the employment and earnings of the young dropout 
population; the capacity of the JTPA system to Incorporate such a program; 
and the Interplay between research design considerations and operation- 
al constraints In ah environment in which funding is severely limited. 

The current repbrtf written while the demonstration was still In a 
start-up stage in many sites, focuses on the second and third themes. The 
fuii implementation analysis of the JOBSTART demonstration Is scheduled for 
release in late 1988; the Impact findings based on 2M months of 
follow-up on the research sample — will be released in mld-i990. 

the remainder of this chapter discusses the nature of the youth un- 
employment problem, services to dropouts in JTPA, lessons from previous 



demonstrations, the deveibpinerit of the JOBSTART program model, and Issues 
raised by operating JOBSTART as a demonstration within the JTPA system. 

^' Thg Plaenslons of the Youtj-. ^ emplevHm«>tvt/t)rc>POHt PrnhTpm 

A growing body of literature has established the relationship between 
the failure to complete high school, basic skills deficiency and chronic 
unemployment. Although estimates of the national dropout rate vary 
depending on the definition used generally ranging from lH ^rcent to 27 
percent — it is recognized that the rate is much higher for minority 
youths from poor families than for other segments of the population. ^ 
National data that show a dropout rate of I3 percent for white youths also 
Show rates of I7 percent and 19 percent for blacks and Hispanics, respect- 
ively. Other data indicate that, for youths aged 21 during the period 
1979-1982, the dropout rates for whites, blacks and Hispanics were 12 
percent, 23 percent, and 36 percent respectively, in addition, the dropout 
rate is three times higher for youths from households with low-incoie, 
low-skill earners of liBaited educational backgrounds than for youths at the 
highest end of the socioeconbmio scale. 

Young high school dropouts are at a particular disadvantage in the 
labor market because they usually lack the basic education and work skills 
that are required in most entry-level jobs. Indeed, chronic joblessness 
among youths is largely concentrated among a relatively small segment of 
the teen population: youths who have dropped out of school and who come 
from poor or minority families. 7 joblessness rates are a better measure of 
the problem than unemployment rates because they include people too dis- 
couraged to look for work. 



In March 1985 * the joblessness rate for black high school dropouts was 
73 percent! compared to 46 percent for black youths who had completed high 
school. For white youths^ the joblessness rate was 48 percent for high 
school dropouts and 26 percent for high school graduates. 8 These figures 
illustrate both the greater degree of joblessness among high school drop^ 
outs than high school graduates, and the higher levels of joblessness 
experienced by minorities than whites. 

Even if they have been lucky enough to find employment, high school 
dropouts remain at a disadvantage in the workplace. Usually working in 
secondary labor market jobs, the youths are not likely to develop the 
skills necessary to advance into better-paying jobs. Thus, it is not 
surprising that the lifetime earnings for high school dropouts are 
estimated to be one- third less than those of high school graduates, S 

These statistics are particularly sobering because a growing body of 
evidence suggests that the problem of chronic joblessness for this ^roup 
will not be solved a general improvement in the economy, nor by the 
natural aging of the youth population^ nor by a contraction in the size of 
the teenage population as the baby boon population spurt subsides. 

Ow^ recent study shows, for example, that despite the general upturn 
in the economy since the recession of the early 1986s, in both absolute and 
relative terms the labor market position of teens in 1985 has not matched 
the peak conditions of 1979.10 Moreover, conniderabie evidence suggests 
that the most at-risk segment of the youth population ~ those who are 
educationally disadvantaged, poor and minority will make up a dispropor- 
tionately large segment of the youth popuiatibn in the future. 11 

Nor should it be expected that the probi^Ms associated with youth 
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unemployment will be solved Without Intervention when the ieenagera peaeh 
idulthood. Noting that between 1955 and 1982, the proportion ot black men 
aged 25 to 34 without jobs rose from 15 percent to 23 percent, a recent 
report warns that -the serious black youth unemployment problem has evolved 
into a striking amount of joblessness for young black adults. »12 Moreover, 
fully one-quarter of all black males under the age of 25 have never held a 
dob. Such findings tend to deepen c5ncern that, as expressed in another 
study, the educationally and economically disadvantaged youths struggling 
to becoie part of the workforce today "are at great risk of becoming the 
adult poor and the 'dependent poor' of tcQorrbw. "I'* 

inadequate skills preparation and chronic joblessness exgct a high 
price from both the individual and society. too often, the high school 
dropout faces a future of unemployment or underemployment, frustration and 
blighted hopes. Society as a whole experiences losses in productivity as 
well as the higher costs associated with greater welfare dependency and 
potentially higher rates of . drug abuse and crime. 

C. Servi^ to BroDoq ts and Ynyths 4.fl^TPft 

Serving young high school dropouts has historically presented major 
operational challenges to service deliverers in the employment and training 
system, the record of CEtA youth programs shows that many programs design- 
ed specifically to serve dropouts had difficulties in recruiting youths 
and/or retaining them in the programs. Other approaches designed to serve 
both In-school and out-of-school youths encountered the same or other 
problems and ended up serving mostly ih-school youths J 5 Despite growing 
recognition of the correlation between educational disadvantage and chronic 



joblessness, recent trends in employment and training policy have 
cbnistituted a new source of concern that the groups most at-risk are not 
receiving the services that they needi 

The Job Training Partnership Act offers a major opportunity to provide 
training to disadvantaged youths by mandating that i|6 percent of the funds 
allocated to local service delivery areas be spent on youths under the age 
of 22 f and that dropouts be served in proportion to their representation in 
the eligible population. (The requirement for services to dropouts 
includes adults as well as youths.) However, early reports on the implemen- 
tation of the JTPA legislation indicated that most service delivery areas 
were falling short of the required expenditure level for youths and the 
service ratio for dropouts.''^ 

Explanations of these difficulties have pointed to the tendency to 
combine youths with adults in training programs rather than to tailor 
training to their specific needs; the ellmlnatloh of financial supports 
while youths were in training; a reduced emphasis on outreach and 
recruitment, in part because of restrictions on administrative costs; and 
slowness at the local level in developing systems to measure youth outcomes 
other than job placement . 

Questions have also been raised about whether the efforts of the 
employment and training community to Improve quality and build more account- 
ability into the JTPA system have, in somewhat perverse fashion, made it 
more difficult to address the ^special needs of educationally disadvantaged 
persons, who face severe obstacles to employment. A particular focus of 
concern is the way in which performance standards discussed in Chapter 2 
have been used to emphasize high placement rates and low program costs. 
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thus dliacouraging operators from serving the mbst-at-rlsk aegients of the 
population, such is dropouts. These groups^ who need longer tralnini and 
more support services to enter the workforce, are relatively more ertpenslve 
to serve than other groups, putting operators who wor* with them at a 
comparative disadvantage if judged by the same standards as operators 
serving others. 

As discussed in Chapter 2, considerable attention has been focused in 
recent years on ameliorating some of the conditions that make it difficult 
for JTPA operators to work with very disadvantaged youths. Questions re- 
main, however, about the capacity of the JTPA system to address adequately 
the needs of the hard-to-serve unemployed youth population, particularly 
young dropouts, in this context, the JOBSTARt demonstration takes on addi- 
tional significance as a way to highlight the issues, test what strategies 
can make a difference, and provide guidance to practitioners on what to do 
and how to do it. 



D- Developing the J^< mflT Preg^atn^Mnri^f 

In developing a model program to prepare young high school dropouts 
for employment, MDRC sought to draw on the lessens of both past research 
and current operational experience. First, MDRG comraissioned an extensive 
and critical review of the evaluation literature on programs targeted to 
young dropouts. Second, in a symposium held at Brandels University in late 
1983, researchers, educators and program operators shared views about what 
program models held most promise of working for this population. thirds 
during a yearlong pilot phase that ended in March 1985, MDRe staff studied 
program operations in detail in five programs that served young dropouts, 
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and gathered additional Ihformatibh on the delivery of yobth services in 
the JTPA system from a wide range of training vendors and JTPA staff. 8 

Because of problems In the research methodology already mentioned, the 
evaluation record of pas^ programs does not provide a great deal of 



guidance on how employment and training programs cari best serve dropouts. 



Nevertheless, a few clear lessons oh the effectiveness of various program 

modelJb did emerge from the literature review prepared for MDRC.''^ These 

findings, which are summarized below, are consistent with the conclusions 

of similar reviews that have been published subsequently « 20 

• Programs tha^t p rovide only to h igh school 

dropouts do not appear to have lon per-tepm positive emploviqent: 
effects, although thev see m to suGc ?> ed with an in-schOQl 
population . 

— The National Supported Work bemonstratlon provided a year 

P^i-^ ^9r^ experience under conditions of close super- 
vision^ peer support and graduated stress. A rigorous 
evaluation using a random assignment design found that, 
although Supported^ J^^^^ proved successful with other 
economicaiiy disadvantaged groups — such as long-term 
welfare recipients --it did lasting effects on 

the earnings and employment of youth dropouts, most of whom 
had delinquency ri^cords.^^ 

— There is some evidence that work experience combined with 
school or other alternative education enrollment can have 
positive employment effects, the Youth Incentive Entitle- 
ment pilot Project (yiEPP) • also a national demonstration 
— provided disadvantaged youths with guaranteed employment 
(part-time during the school year and full-time during the 
summer) if they returned to or remained in school or an 
approved educational program. The evalugtion showed 
positive employment and earnings effects that persisted for 
minority youths for one year or more after most youths 
ceased participating in the subsidized work.^^ 

However, most of the youths eligible for the Job guarantee 
were enrolled in a regular high school setting; only a 

small . share (18 percent) were out of school the semester 

before the program began. A large proportion of the youths 
who re-enrolled in school dropped out again, primarily 
because there were ^ew alternative programs in their areas 
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that met their heed for a job-oriented education approach. 

and gther t?l^omont aaslatahoe for droPonts havft mn^ ^ 
■ShPrt-tem effects 4ha% ^e^ net ^jo h tl hue ovt>r <-tn | P - 

— A short-term pre-ejnplbyment skills and placement program 
for dropouts was found to have statistically significant 
effects on weekly earnings nine months after enrollment in 
an evaluation conducted by Public/Private Ventures, these 
findings held up at lH months, but a more rigorous analyslt 
of follow-up data Collected 2lj to 40 months after enroll- 
ment revealed no continuing earning effects. ^3 

• A ny i tiple ggrvlce. comppehehnive brogran, offering h^ ^^^^ 

. MttCgtlPn and skills tralMmt^m^agp a ms^t-^ dropnt^f.a has shown 
mors, positive etnmnvment. PfPfti>jww 

— A major study of the Job Corps, ah intensive education and 
skills training program in a residential setting, found 
that program participation Increased employment and 
earnings and the probability of receiving a high school 
degree or equivalency diploma. 2/» Although the study was 
not based on randomly assigned experimental and control 
groups, the comparison group design is generally regarded 
as having been well-exeouted, and the study is considered 
sound. The Job Corps findings are particularly important 
given the serious deprivation of the typical participant. 

These findlhis suggest that a model worth testing for young dropouts 
is one that combines either work experience or occupational skills training 
with Instruction in basic or remedial education; 25 the findings also 
suggest that the Intervention should be long and Intense. These considera- 
tions were paramount when MDRC began to develop the JOBSTART demonstration 
in 1983. However, since JOBSTART was to be operated as part of the regular 
JTPA system, practical considerations figured heavily In the design stage. 
A program model or research design that Would be Impossible for JTPA 
operators to run as part of their normal programming had to be ruled out. 
information gained from in-depth study of programs serving dropout youths 
at the five pilot sites (including both work experience and classroom 
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training models)^ and interviews with JTPA staff and training visndbrs during 
the JOBSTART pilot year were very important in shaping the program design, 
thus, the program model and operating guidelines developed for JOBSTART 
reflect not only the lessons from past literature but also the operational 
constraints of the current employment and training system. (See Table 
1.1.) The interplay between the two considerations is discussed below. 
1. The Target Group 

JOBSTART is targeted to economically disadvantaged high school 
dropouts between the ages of 17 and 21, who do not have a high school 
equivalency degree (GED) and who read below the eighth-grade level on 
standardized tests. Income is to be consistent with the eligibility 
criteria for JTPA. the reading reqcirement was chosen to target the 
program on a group most at risk of long-term Joblessness and least likely 
to be served by current programs, 

targeting the program in this way to poor readers both increased the 
Boccss of a needy group to services and ensured that the control group was 
unlikely to be enrolled in similar programs, thus strengthening the 
research design. . From a research perspective^ it is important that 
controls do not receive services similar to those received by experlmentals 
since an impact is defined as the difference in the outcomes between 
experimentals and controls. From the JOBStART operators' perspective, it 
was easier to accept this research requirement if JOBStART applicants would 
be unlikely to receive JTPA training, as could be expected for the very 
disadvantaged group specified by the eiigibllity crlteriai 
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TABLE 1.1 



KEY ELEMENTS BF THE dOBSTART PROBRAH MODEL 



Target Popul eti on 


To ba eLlgibLe for JOBSTART, Indlvldueta naat be: 

- 17 to 21 years old 

high school dropouts irlthdut a diploma or BED 

- reading below the eighth grade level on a stan- 

dardized test 

- ecbhbnl^cal ly diaadvantagadi as defined by the 

Job Tral hi ng Partnership Act 


Basi c Educe t1 on 
Instructi on 


Sites will llplenent ci curriculum that Isc 

- sal f- pa cad and coapetency -based 

com puter-msnaged and -assi stedr if possible 

- a oilhlmum of 200 hours in length 

focDaed dhree dingy com muni cetlon and be sic 
com put a t1 bh iki I la 


Occtipa t1 onai Ski L La 
Tra j n1 ng 


Sites will Implement a curriculum thatfi 

- Is In a clasaroom setting 

- combines theory and hands-on experience 
prepares enrol lees for Jobs in high-demand 

Qccupe t1 dhs 
provides at least 500 hours of training 
has been developed with the assistance of 

the private sector to ensure thet graduates 

wilt meet the entry-level requirements of 

I oca I en pi oy e rs 


Tral hi ng-Rel a ted 
Support Services 


Servlcea B*iotitd be tailored to indlvlduel need 
and shDQld Ihcludef in addition to t renspor ta t1 o n 
and child caret some combination cf the following: 

work readiness and Ufa skills training 
personal and vocational couhsellngf mentoring* 
tatorlat aaslstahcef referral to external 
sappor t ay stem s 
- naada-baasd payments or Ihcehtlve payments 
tied to length of stay i program at tendance 
or parfornance 


dob Dsvet dpioht arid 
Ptacenent Aaslstahca 


JOBStARt oparatore and/or their aubcohtract or s 
wilt be raaponelbla for aaalatlhg pa rtici pants 
_ In finding training-related jobs 
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The JDBSTART program model calls for a minimum of 200 hours of instruc- 
tion In basic education^ using individualized curricula that allow youths 
to proceed at their own pace toward required competency goals. Sites were 
encouraged to use computer-aided instruction ^ but not required to do sb« 
The focus on Individualized^ self-paced instruction reflects the effective- 
ness of such an approach in raising the levels of GED and high school 
diploma attainment as shown in the 1982 Job Corps evaluation. More 
recent data from the Remediation and Training Institute, which has made 
this type of instruction system widely available, suggests that a minimum 
of 200 hours is necessiary to bring enrollees to the point that they can 
qualify for a GED or enter skills training. 

3. Oceupational Skills Training 

JOBSTART sites are required to provide a minimum of 500 hours of class- 
room instruction in skills in high-demand occupations in the local labor 
market. The decision to require skills training rather than work experience 
reflects a combination of research and programmatic considerations. The 
evaluation record stiggests that both work experience and skills training 
combined with education may be effective strategies for raising earnings 
and employment among the target population. However, because of the 
restrictions on work experience in the JTPA legislation, classroom skills 
training was considered the more viable option. 

the minimum requirement of 500 hours was also a compromise. Ideally, 
MDRC would have liked to test the effectiveness of a yearns training for 
this target group, based on research evidence that longer, more Intensive 
programs have longer-lasting impacts. However, training programs of that 
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length are relatively rare in the JTPA system, in which tte iax^mum length 
of classroom training tends to be 26 weeks* equivalent to 780 hours of 
instruction offered six hours a day. 28 The 500-hour ilniiui seemed the 
longest training period that most JTPA agencies would accepts 
^. Support S ervtcea 

A consistent theme in the literature on programs serving young drop- 
outs is the difficulty of keeping youths in the program and the iany 
problems that interfere with their attendance. It was expected that 
substantial support services and other incentives would be needed to retain 
JOBSTART enrol lees, many of whom are teenage mothers. The kinds of 
supports that sites are expected to provide are shown in Table 1.1. 

5. Plaeement^Asalatanoft 

Placement into full-time unsubsidized employment is a major JOBSTART 
objective. JOBSTART program operators and their subcontractors are 
responsible for assisting participants to find jobs. 

IggUfg^Mggd t>V-the^JOBSTARf Program nss i gn and BP5iea^'eh^Be34gB 
Within the parameters of these basic guidelines, JOBSTART sites have 
been given considerable flexibility in developing their programs. For 
example, they can vary the sequence of activities, the content of the 
education and training curricula, the educational methods, the number of 
hours spent each day in classes, and the amount and kind of financial and 
other supports. 

Flexibility was necessary for two reasons. First, the evaluation 
literature does not provide definitive guidance on many aspects of oper- 
ating programs for dropouts. For example, there is no evidence to suggest 
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whether basic education Is more effective If It Is provided concurrently 
with, or In a sequence preceding, skills training, or whether separate 
youth and adult classes are more effective than putting the two groups 
together. Second, the fact that sites had to build JOBSTART Into their 
existing programs imposed practical lliltatlons on the degree to which 
sites could change their current programs to make them conform to a speci- 
fied model. A more prescriptive model would have greatly reduced the pool 
of potential sitesi 

Although the J^STARt prcgram has borrowed heavily from the Job Corps 
model since It was one of the few programs to prove effective in serving 
dropout youths, there are some key differences. JOBSTART will be imple- 
mented not in a residential but in a community setting, which should keep 
program costs lower than those of the Job Gorpsi JOBSTART is also designed 
to be more eaisily duplicated within the current employment and training 
environment. Thus, the JOBSTART evaluation offers the opportunity to build 
on the Job Corps research and answer a critical question left open by that 
evaluation: namely, can a similar mix of services offered in a non-residen- 
tial setting produce similar impacts and do so at a lower operating cost? 
The inclusion of the non-residential component of four Job Corps Centers 
strengthens this aspect of the research. 

The evaluation of any social experiment leads to inevitable tensions 
between the desire to maintain the purity of a research design and the 
necessity to meet *»real world^ standards of practicability and repli- 
cabllity. In the JOBSTART demonstration, the tensions were particularly 
acute because MDRC was not able to provide sites with the funds necessary 
to operate the program. 



Conflicting demands j inherent in a demonstration such as JOBSTAHT, are 
explained below: 

• Research interests alone would dictate the development of a 
specific, standardized program model that could be implemented 
uniformly across all sites since this provides the strongest 
possible test of a_ treatment. However, operational reality 
particularly in a limited fundir^ enviroranent — pushes in the 
direction of allowing considerable flexibility in program 
specifications. Thus, a balance had to be found between two 
designs: one so prescriptive as to make difTicult finding 
enough sites to provide a meaningful test and replicating the 
model later as contrasted to one that allowed so much 
variation that the treatment would not be sufficiently 
standardized to test, 

• The seiection of sites for the dembhstratibn also required 
decisions between alternative approaches: enrolling only sites 
that were exemplary program operators or those that were more 
representative of the universe of all programs. The former 
approach wquijd yield a test of what the model could accomplish 
under relatively favorable circumstances and the latter offer 
a more realistic indication of the outcomes to be anticipated 
should the model be widely adopted. 

• The goal of having the longest pK>ssible post-program f 61 low-up 
conflicted with that of evaluating the program in its 
maturity. To meet the former goal, sites would be encouraged 
to begin operations quickly, and the research data coiiec- 
tion would begin shortly after enrollment. The latter argued 
for delaying the build-up of the research sample until the 
program had settled into stable operations. 

The ways in which these conflicting goals have shaped the development 

ot the JOBSTART demonstration — and the degree to which they have been 

resolved by the practical constraints of the JTPA service delivery system 

and funding limitations — will be a major focus throughout this report. 



F. nSd€H:>e^!^Thls Report 

The major research questions that this report will address are: 

• How have the operational constraints of the jtpa system 
affected the program design and evaluation strategy for the 
demonstration? 
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• To what degree did JTPA funding restrictions* contracting 
prpcedures* arid perfbnnahce standards facilitate or constrain 
Interest in the dembnstratlph among program operators and JTPA 
agencies? How are they likely to affect program operations 
once sites are up and running? 



• What kinds of changes did sites have to make In their exlstirig 
programs and enrollment patterns in order to conform to the 
JOBS'^ART program model? 



• Pow much variation exists among the JOBSTART sites in the 
types of service providers, prior experience and service mix? 



• How have these factors affected the research design? 

• What are the emerging pattern? in recruitment in the 
early-starting sites, and what factors appear to be 
influencing those patterns? 

Discussing JOBSTART as a program sodel, as a demonstration and as part 

of the JTPA system, the remainder of this report elaborates on the themes 

introduced in this chapter. Chapter 2 provides some background on the JTPA 

system and how JOBSTART relates to it. Chapter 3 discusses how sites were 

recruited to participate in the demonstration, and the reasons why they 

chose to do so. Chapter 4 presents an overview of the JOBSTART sites: the 

variations in program design, prior experience and the ways in which they 



changed their progiams to conform to the model. Chapter 5 takes a more 



detailed look at the JTPA contracting procedures and performance standards. 



and how they are likely to affect JOBSTART implementation. Chapter 6 
discusr .1 emerging patterns of recruitment, as well as demographic 
characteristics of the initial research sample. 
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GHAPTER 2 

IWCQRPORftmg TPR .TORSTART nRMnMS T RATTOM TMTn THE .TTPJ^gTRH 



The fact that MDRC could not provide the operating funds necessary to 
run JOBSTART and would have to rely on JTPA funding to implem^jnt the 
demonstration was a key consideration when MDRC began to recruit sites 
In the spring of I985. Despite the care taken to develop a program model 
that could be incorporated into regular JTPA programming, it would never- 
theless be difficult to do so for several reasons- 
First, the enphasls in the program model on longer-term, more inten- 
sive training and enriched support services was at odds with the trends in 
JTPA toward shorter training, fewer support services and less costly 
programs. 

Second, the early implementation experience of JTPA suggested that 
there were few incentives and a niomber of dlsineehtives in federal, state 
and local JTPA policy for serving the JOBSTART target group — youths who 
were more disdavantaged than the JTPA youth population as a whole. 

Third, the research requirement that sites randomly assign JOBSTART 
applicants into experimental and control groups could create both 
administrative and political difficulties for JOBSTART operators. 

In order to explain some of the issues that were likely to deter 
program operators from participation or to interest them in JOBSTART, this 
c^japter provides background information on the JTPA system and how JOBSTART 
relates to It. The discussion focuses on youth policy and programs, 
performance standards and funding sources. 
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The employment and training system established by the Job Training 
Partnership Act of 1982 is a highly decentralized^ federally- funded program 
that provides job training and related services to economically disadvan- 
taged persons. Under Title IIA the basic training title for 
economically disadvantaged youths and adults funds are allocated by the 
Department of Labor to the states , using a formula that takes into account 
the incidence of poverty and unemployment in each state. The states, in 
torn, suballocate the funds to local Service Delivery Areas (SDAs), which 
encompass units of local government. Currently, there are about 600 SDAs 
across the country. 

Ifie transition from CETA to JTPA represented a devolution of authority 
from the federal government to the states. Apart from allocating the funds 
and issuing performance standards^ the federal role In JTPA is primarily 
oversight and review. Including the monitoring of state compliance with the 
provisions of the legislation. In the early JTPA years, the Department of 
Labor provided little policy guidance, promoted few program initiatives, 
and deliberately restricted its rule-making authority and technical 
assistance role in order to give states significant policy influence on the 
new system. 

Governors have been given policymaking responsibility in a number of 
areas, including the designation of SDAs, the adjustment of national per- 
formance standards for SDAs, the use of the discretionary set-asides — 
which amount to 22 percent of the state's Title liA allocation — and the 
establishment of goals, policy and regulations for each state's JTPA 
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program. Many 5f these responsibilities are shared with or delegated to 
the State Job training Coordinating Council or other itate agencies. 
Overall, the JTPA role played by states varies substantially across the 
country. Some states have played a leading role in guiding local JTPA 
policy; others have treated the SDAs in much the same way that the federal 
Department of Labor handled the states. 

At the service delivery level, the oversight and decision-making 
functions are shared by the Private Industry Council (PIC) in which a 
majority of representatives must come from the private sector — and the 
local unit of government. Both the PIC and the local governmental unit 
must approve the SDA's annual spending plan. In some areas, the PIC sets 
policy and also serves as the "administrative entity," that is, the 
organization responsible for administering JTPA programs in the SDA; in 
others, the local governmental unit does so; in still others, the 
administrative responsibility is shared or delegated to a different body. 

three different JTPA funding streams are possible sources of money for 
JOBSTART. Some of these JtPA funds are controlled by states; others are 
controlled by SDAs. Each type is subject to different restrictions on its 



use. 



Seventy-eight percent of the title IIA money allocated to states is 
suballocated to SDAs. the "78 percent" funds have the greatest number of 
restrictions on their use: 

• At least 70 percent of these funds iust be spent on training 
activities. 

• No more than 15 percent can be spent on administrative costs. 

• the remaining funds are available for support services. 
Waivers are available from states if SDAs meet certain 



hardship conditions. 

• Funds cannot be used to pay ailowances or stipends to JTPA 
enroliees, but Individuals may qualify for assistance based oh 
need (needs-based payments) > if the payment schedule Is 
approved by the PIC. 

• Programs run with the 78 percent funding are subject to the 
fcdei^al performance standards. 

SSAs can also qualify for discretionary funds awarded by the states 

from the remaining proportion (22 percent) of the state's Title IIA 

allocation. The following set-asides are established in the law: 

• 8 percent of the state is reserved for 
state progrons to provide education, including vocational 
education and other related services. Eighty percent of the 
money is to be^ spent on training programs; 20 percent is set 
aside for promoting coordination between education and job 
training. 

• 6 percent is to be xased to provide tech assistance for 
SDAs that fail to meet performance standards or to reward SDAs 
that exceed performance or serve special groups. 

• 3 percent is to fund special programs for older workers. 

• 5 percent is reserved for state administrative costs. 

States are given a good deal of flexibility to deteraine for what 
purposes the set-aside funds will be used and how they will be distributed. 
Programs funded under 6 percent incentive grants or the 8 percent education 
set-aside are not always held to the same cost restrictions as apply to the 
78 percent funds, and are not necessarily subject to federal performance 
standards. Unless other restrictions are imposed by the state, program 
operators have flexibility In how they use these funds. For this reason, 
the 6 percent and 8 percent set-asides seem particularly well-suited to 
suppMDrt Innovative programming or services to special populations. A 
potential drawback, however, is that the 8 percent funds require a 
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doiiar-per-doilar match from non-JT?A funds. 

B. SerViggg to Youths and hrfSami^ fes - i^^.trp^ 

Title Ilk of the JTPA legislation provides for special treatment for 
youths: first, by mandating that a specific proportion of local program 
funds be spent on them; second, by establishing different perfermahCe 
standards for youths than adults; and third, by suggesting specific program 
designs and sequences appropriate for youths. These provisions are 
discussed in turn below. Additional youth services are authorized in the 
Summer Youth Employient Program (Title IIB) , which pr5vides publicly- 
subsidized jobs to JTPA-eligible youths during the summer ionths. 

To ensure an equitable level of services to youths, the JTPA legisla- 
tion stipulates that SDAs spend at least JtO percent of their Title IIA 
allocation on this population, defined as young people aged 16 through 21, 
and in some cases, U- and 15-year^olds. Should the local ratio of youths 
to adults in the JTPA eligible population differ from the national ratio, 
governors can adjust the expenditure requirement up or down accordingly. 
SDAs are not required to serve only young dropouts — they iay, for 
example^ serve adults who dropped out of school in their teenage years — 
but th.>y are required to serve all dropouts (youths and adults) in the same 
ratio as their incidence in the eligible population. 

Separate criteria were established in the JTPA legislation for 
evaluating JTPA progriis serving youths, reflecting the view that outcomes 
other than placement in a job are appropriate for youth enrollees. For 
adults, perfbrmance Is judged on the entered employment rate^ the cost per 
entered employment, the average wage at placement, as well as the entered 
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employment rate for adult welfare recipients. For youths, the standards 
are the entered employment rate, the positive termination rate and the cost 
per positive termination* As currently defined, the jx>sltlve termination 
rate is calculated based on the number of youths who enter uhsubsidized 
employment, return to school full time, enter non-Title 11 training, reach 
employment competency levels defined by the PIC, or complete a major level 
of education^'' in fact, however, as discussed later, these employment 
competency measures for the most part have not yet been fully developed or 
utilized. 

The federal perforaanee standards established for program years 
1982*-1985 and 1986 are as follows: ^ 



py py 

^^tidards ror Adults iQ86 1Q8i4-1Q8'i 

Entered Employment Rate^ 62? 55$ 

Cost Per Entered Employment ^^,37^ $5,70^ 

Average Wage at Placement $^.91 $J^.91 

Welfare Entered Etnployment Rate 51? 39? 

Staridarda^^er-¥eut^g 

Entered Eroploymeht Rate H3% Hi% 

Positive Termination Rate 75? 82? 

Cost Per Positive Termination P,9C0 $il,900 



The JTPA legislation also highlights the appropriateness of special 
approaches for youths by describlhc a sequence of four "exemplary youth 
program?"' that can be operated In addition to the regular training 
activities mentioned for youths and adults. 

The legislation stops shorty however, of mandating that SDAs actually 
operate these exemplar^ programs, or that youths be served in separate 
programs that recognize their special needs; if local planners desire it, 
youths can be combined with adults in all programs for JTPA services* In 
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this respect, as well as In the decision nbt to ill6oate -funds separately 
f6r youth programs, the JTPA legiislation is less categorical than its CETA 
jpredeeessbr; 

in addition, concerns have been raised that other provisions of the 
JTPA legiilation make it difficult to address the needs of the unemployed 
youth popuiition: in particular* the restrictions on the use of support 
services, the limitations on the amount of work experience costs that can 
be billed to training, 3 and the elimination of cash stipends while partici- 
pants are in training. Further, while the legislation includes rules for 
sanctioning SDAs that fail to taeet their overall perforiance standards, no 
penalties are spelled out for SDAs that fail to meet the HQ percent youth 
expenditure requirement, potentially weakening the seriousness with which 
this provision is taken. 

Operational experience to date indicates that SDAs are having a diffi- 
cult time complying with the youth provisions in the JTPA legislation. All 
of the early implementation reports on the JTPA system^ and a more recent 
surveys peveal that many SDAs are falling short of spending the required 
amount of Title liA funds on youths. The reasons most frequently cited by 
states and SDAs for the underspending include: recruitment problems, low 
levels of enrollment, lack of separate programs for youths, absence of 
creative programming, lack of stipends and low program costs. 

Nor have SDAs been successful in serving the required proportion of 
dropouts. In fact, enrollment data from the first half of JTPA program 
year I985 indicate that, overall, JTPA enrollees are more educationally 
advantaged than the eligible population, with a higher proportion of youths 
who have completed high school or more.6 JTPA enrollees, as a whole, are 



also more educationally advantaged than CETA ehroilees; a comparison of 
1984 JTPA enrollees with CETA erirbllees in 1980 and 1982 showed that about 
23 percent of the JTPA enrollees were dropoutis, compared to 3Q and 29 
percent respectively, in these years under CETA. 7 

The JTPA system as a whole has also experieheed cbhsiderabie diffi- 
culty in meeting the positive termination standard established by the 
Secretary of Labor, although the actual entered employment rate has 
surpassed the youth standard: 8 



PY 1984-1985 PY 198i> 

YoDth Shanriand Standard Aotual 

Entered Employment Rate 41? 54^ 

Positive Termination Rate Q2% 62% 

Cost Per Positive Termination $4,900 $3,472 

It is generaiiy argued that underperf ormance on this measure is 

largely explained by the slowness of many SDAs to introduce a PIC-approved 

employment competency system, as well as by the fact that employment 

competencies were not until recently required as a reporting item for 

positive termination documentation. 

C. JOBSTART and JTPA S^rv j Delivery 

The difficulties that SDAs have experienced in meeting the required 
youth expenditure level and the trend toward serving less disadvantaiged 
youths suggest problems that might face MDRC in introducing JOBSTART into 
the JTPA systerr^ Finding operators either capable of or experienced in 
running programs like JOBSTART who were also interested in becoming part 
of a research demonstration would not be easy, given the common 
practices identified in the early implementation studies of JTPA. 
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The key points of variance between the JOBSTART model and the general 
thrust of JTPA programming were: 
• Tapge<s RffitiTaff^p. 

The JOBS'/ART target population young high school dropouts 
reading below the eighth grade level ■ was not a priority 
service group in most SDAs. According to the report bh 
implementation of JTPA In 1983-1981», produced by Grinker^ 
Walker and Associates In 1985, the proportion of dropout 
youths served in the sample SDAs ranged from 12 percent to 58 
percent; the proportion of youths who were high school 
graduates was consistently higher, ranging from 31 percent to 
63 percent. Hahy SDAs also targeted a large proportion of 
in-schbpl youths. 9 More recent data from the Job Training 
Longitudinal Survey (J1tS5 in the first half of program year 
1985 shoW_^^that about 25 percent of JTPA youth enrol lees are 
dropouts. 

Data on the reading levels of dropout youths enrolled in JTPA 
are not available, but JffiRe*s interviews during the JOBSTART 
pilot year Indicated that it was ccmmon practice for inany 
ocoupatlbhal skills training vendors to require a mlnlmunj of 
an eighth- or ninth-grade reading level as a prerequisite for 
entry into classroom training. A study produced by Grinker 
Associates in 1986 provides evidence that many SDAs set 
prerequisites of at least seventh-grade reading and math 
levels; in some tralnihg coursasv enroilees were required to 
have a GED or high school diploma.'''' 

two Implementatibn reports produced in 1985 — one by Grinker, 
Walker and Associates, the other by Westat, Inc. ~ also 
indicate that programs speciflcaily_ designed for or targeted 
to dropouts were the exception rather than the rule in the 
early JTPA system. In contrast, the trend was to enroll 
dropouts in adult programs rather than to^reat ths youths as 
a special needs group. Where targeted progranffiiing did exist, 
such programs accounted for less than 2 _percent of the SDA»s 
budget and_ served a small number of persons, according to the 
report by Grinker, Walker and Associates. ''2 

• Length of tralnlng- 

training in JOBSTART was intended to be relatively long-term. 
Programs providing a minimum of 200 hours of basic education 
and 500 hours of occupational skills training would have to 
operate for a minimum of 24 weeks if both components were 
offered concurrently and six hours of classes were scheduled 
per day; if training were part-time or sequential, with 
education preceding skills training, the duration of training 
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would be substantially lengthened. 



In contrast f the report by Grlhfceri Walker and Associates 
found that _the_fi2XifiyS length of classroom, training scheduled 
at the sample SDAs Was 26 weeks. The actual, average, ambuht of 
time a youth .^ipent In JTPA training, according to this study 
was 12 weeks." 

• Program Mix. 

Instruction In basic education was available of tenas an 
adjunct to other training in three-fifths of the SDAs in 
the sample used in the study by Grlnkerj Walker and 
Associates. Most remedial activities were scheduled to last 
between 12 and 18 weeks, close to the jninlnum expected in 
JGBSTART. In generalj^ SDAs were reported to offer little 
sequenclr^ or multi-component JTPA J^rjdning, largely because 
of the emphasis OA_i_®y"°®^J' _^r^^'^i?8_ and an interest in 
serving as many as possible of the eligible population. 

• Support services. 

As a program model that stresses the importance of individual- 
ized attention, counseling, child care, transportation and 
financial assistance as supplements to training, JGBST ART runs 
counter to JTPA policy in many SDAs where the overall trend is 
to provide less support than in CETA. A GAO report suggested 
that this was not jsaused j)nly by the limitations on available 
funds for support services^^ since a^ny SDAs were spending less 
than the allowable JTPA prop^^^ on such services^"*^ The 
study pr^oduced by Grinker Associates found that SDAs routinely 
spent less than the _?JJ.owable proportiq^n of funds on support 
services, aj^d ^hat applicants with fiigS support needs were 
likely to be screened out by training vendors. '° 

• Control Group Services. 

Still another potential disincentive was the research require- 
ment that sites recruit ait least 2G6 youths to be^ randomly 
assigned to experimental and control groups of approximately 
166 members each. The control group would not be eiigible for 
services at the site or be referred to other training vendors 
In any preferential way. 

This requirement iiaposed burdens of two kinds on JOBSTART oper- 
ators and SDAs^. First, it meant that training vendors had to 
expand their recruitment efforts in order to enroll a number 
of youths whom they would never serve, thereby increasing 
their operating costs. Second, the denial of services to 
controls was a very sensitive issue for some sites since 
youths Nould be recruited for the program and then turned 
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^^^y- Moreover; If SDAs were having difficult enrolling 
youths^ the creation of a control group was likely to cause 
concern about the effects of the demonstration on y6uth 
enrollment levels within the SDA. 

Thus, JQBSTftRf is targeted to a group known to be difficult to serve 
and often igjHored by jtpa training vendors. Moreover, the J0BSTART model 
was designed to offer training that is longer and more Intensive than most 
JTPA training. This had significant implications for launching the demon- 
stration. The fact that programs like JOBSTART are relatively rare In the 
JTPA environment meant either that the pool of potential sites would be 
quite limited or that existing programs would have to be sienificantly 
modified to conform to the program design. The opportunity for modifica- 
tion was Olmited, however, by the lack of financial incentives and by 
concerns about how JOBSTART would affect the ability of both training 
vendors and local JTPA staffs to ieet the system's performance standards. 

JOBSTART and^Pfl P^f ornanee Stanriarris 

This combination of circumstances — a more disadvantaged target group 
receiving longer and more intensive training — has serious implications 
for program operators using JtPA funds and held to performance standards 
that anticipate a high level of placeients at a low cost. An understanding 
of how performance standards are used in the JTPA system is important for 
understanding why these concerns could act as powerful disincentives for 
program operators or SDAs to participate in or provide funding for the 
JOBSTART demonstration. 

As explained above, national perfbraance standards for the JTPA system 
are established by the U.S. Department of tabor using seven measures. 
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These federal performance standards are passed oh to the SMs after gover- 
nors adjust them for local cohditiohst using parameters specified by DOLil? 
Governors are required to take corrective action if the SDAs do not meet 
these performance standards. After a yeart poorly performing SDAs are 
supposed to receive technical assistance (paid for by the 6 percent 
set-aside); after two yearst the governor is expected to impose a reorgan- 
ization plan on the SDA. the plan may bar specified service providers from 
receiving fundsi restructure the PIC, or designate a heW administrative 
entity. Howeveri the 6 percent set^aside is also used by governors to 
provide incentive grants to SDAs that exceed their jperformahce standards. 
The precise conditions for receipt of bonus funds are determined by the 
state; decisions about how the awarded funds will be used are either made 
by the state or left up to each SDA. 

Because these financial rewards and penalties are built into the 
system at the local as well as the state level, JTPA staffs have a clear 
interest in ensuring that their contractors perform well and qualify the 
SDA for state incentive funds. Therefore, they adjust the state-required 
standards and use them to set performance goals or conditions of payment in 
^contracts with individual training vendors. Thus, contractors are often 
required to meet higher standards than the SDA as a whole must meet. 

Ah operator's failure to meet the contractually-required performance 
standards may lead to a reduction in or termination of funding in the next 
contract year and — if the contract is "performance-based"'i8 ~ result in 
fihahciai loss during the current contract year. However, it is not Just 
the fear of finahciai loss that motivates contractors or SDAs; equally 
important are the rewai-ia built into the system. Particularly in SDAs 
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where bonus money is available for contrat y-s Who exceed performance 
goals* there is added incantive for program op^ritors to achieve higher- 
entered enpioyment and positive termination r-ies than those specified in 
the contract. 

5Sus, the way JTPA performance standards are structured seems to drive 
the systei toward achieving higher and higher entered employment and 
positive termination rates. This has a ratchet effect on setting standards 
in subsequent years since the national standards are recalculated every two 
years, based on actual performance during the previous cycle. If SDAs do 
consistently better than planned, they will be expected to perform at an 
even higher rate in the next cycle. 

Because the JTPA system is geared toward high performance at a low 
cost ~ and training programs for the hard-to-serve are likely to cost more 
and may result in a lower proportion of positive outcomes — program 
operators that work with harder-to-employ groups may be at a competitive 
disadvantage unless local JTPA staffs are willing to alter the contractors' 
performance standards to reflect the group served. Recognizing these 
special circumstances, a number of technical assistance guides on JTPA 
performance standards urge SDAs to be flexible \n setting their positive 
termination and cost per positive termination standards for programs 
serving young high school dropouts and other hard-to-employ groups. 19 

For the reasons discussed above, the JTPA policy environment did not 
seem overwhelmingly favorable to the implementation of the JOBSTART demon- 
stration when MDRC began the process of site selection in the spring of 
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1985. There were some encouraging signs, however; in particular, the 
documented failure of SDAs across the country to meet the youth expenditure 
targets in the JTFA legislation had attracted considerable attention* and a 
number of national organizations, as well as state and local policymakers* 
were trying to increase the level and quality of youth services in the 
system. The report produced by Grinker Associates on the implementation of 
JTPA found that SDAs have increased the percentage of funds spent on youths 
and have also taken some modest steps toward providing services to the more 
needy among the eligible population. 20 

Especially imp^ortant was the emphasis given to deveibping the youth 
employment competency systems authorized by JTPA. These systems generally 
recognize competencies of three different types: pre-employment and work 
maturity skills, basic education skillsi and job skills for specific 
occupations. These competencies are seen as key to increasing the youth 
positive termination rates and encouraging more innovative training 
atrategies in the SDAs. 

The early implementatibh reports on JTPA all indicated that PICs had 
been slow to develop competency measures. By late 198^, efforts were being 
made to provide PICs with technical assistance for derelopiing these 
competency systems. Legislation passed in the summer of 1984 allowing SDAs 
to count the youths* attainment of competencies as an outcome measure in 
performance-based contracts further encouraged the development of compet- 
ency systems. (Federal regulations recognizing the ahange were hot issued 
until early 1985, however.) Previously, in performance-based contracts, 
contractors could only be paid for training-related placements. 

One other roadblock, as noted earlier, has been the lack of approp- 
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priate data. Gnijr in July 1986 were employieHt 6oipetencies added as a 
separate reporting item, although the JTPA legislation indicated that SDAs 
could include youths with documented competency gains in their positive 
termination rates. it is expected that the development of these systems 
and information on their use will encourage more SDAs to try innovative 
training strategies and to offer basic education, especially to high-risk 
groups. 21 The wider utilization of such systems is likely to facilitate 
the implementation of the JOBSTART and similar models within the JTPA 
system. 

Also, helpful to the implementation of the JOBSTART demonstration 
during the last year was the growing interest among the eiployment and 
training community in reiediai or basic education. During 1985, 
policymakers and planners were encouraging local operators to include 
educational components in their Summer Youth Employment Programs, and 
legislation to that effect was introduced in Congress. By 1986, the U.S. 
Department of Labor had also endorsed the concept. 22 

Increasing attention was also being paid to the need for basic educa- 
tional instruction in regular Title iiA programming. In particular, the 
greater availability of basic eiucation curricula using individualized, 
competency^ based and computer-assisted instruction, such as the 
Comprehensive Competencies Program (CCP) developed the Remediation and 
Training Institute, increased the potential pool of JOBSTART sites, the 
study by Grinker Associates found that in program year 1984, SDAs were 
expanding their use of basic or rCTediai education, although it remained a 
very small part of total programming. 23 
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^ese developments were likely to both increase interest in JOBSTART 
at the local SDA level and make it easier for training vendors to operate 
the demonstration under JTFA auspices. Specific aspects of the demon- 
stration itself made it appealing to program operators and JTFA agencies, 
including the prestige associated with being part of a national 
demons tratioh; the opportunity to answer more definitively many key 
questions about what works for youth dropouts; and in a system which has 
limited funding available for technical assistance and program planning 
the opportunity to develop new program initiatives and receive technical 
assistance in program design and management. Further » although HDRC could 
not provide the operating funds for JOBSTART» it was able to provide 
$25|000 of corporate or foundation funds to each of the sitesi and planned 
to help them develop supplemental funding if necessary. 

ThuSf although many JTPA policies and practices seemed to discourage 
participation in the JOBSTART demonstration » there were also compelling 
reasons why SDAs and program operators might want to Join. The degree to 
which SDAs and program operators responded positively to MDRQis recruitment 
efforts is discussed in the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER 3 



LAPNCHING THR nR MONSTRA-FTBR 

The process of JOBStART site selection and development presented a 
number of challenges when mm began this phase of the demonstration in the 
spring Of 1985. HDRG planned to recruit 10 to 15 sites to operate 
JOBSTART, each Of which would need at least 200 JOBStART-ellgible youths. 
By a process of random assignment, half of the youths at each site would 
enter an experimental group, eligible for JOBSTART services; the other half 
would be designated as a control group, not eligible to receive such 
services. The number of sites, as well as the number to be enrolled at 
en::>\ site, was determined by the need to develop a large enough research 
sample to ensure that program Impacts of the anticipated size could be 
detected with statistical reliability. Sites had to be recruited, 
moreover, at a time when HDRC could not pr- rido them with operating funds, 
and when there were a number of Impedimentr tc moanting strategies such as 
JOBSTART in the JTPA system, as dlscusand in th3 nr^vicja chapter. 

in order to provide the; strongest test :r the p ogram model, MDRC 
hoped to recruit program operators experienced j-. .r, -ttng programs with the 
same components and for the same population ss riHt. This would help 

liot only to elimlrate start-Up problems, but also t;: ensure lhai JOBSTART 
participants received instruction of proven quality., it was understood, 
however, that the universe of sUch prograir3 In the current JTPA system was 
likely to be small, both for the reasons discussed in the previous chapter 
and because operators might be using alternative service strategies for 
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dropout youths. Therefore, MDRC was prepared to enroll sites that could 
show evidence of the following: 

• A history of strong program management i effective leadership 
and fiscal stability; 

• Experience in running the JOBSTART projgram components or in 
working with the target population of young dropouts who are 
poor readers; 

• The jsapacity to reach the random assignment goal, either by 

documenting P'^evlous J^^^ccess '^ecruittng^ Jl^Bh school 

dropouts^ or by formulating plans for a new outreach strategy; 

• The willingness and capacity to conform to the JOBSTART 
operating guidelines and make changes in current programs 
where necessary; and 

• Se_ willingness to abide by the research requirements of 
demohstrationj including random assignment and reporting 
responsi bill ties* 

The first sections Qf this chapter discuss the process by which MBRC 
identified and developed sites for the demonstration, its success in meet- 
ing its site selection goals, and the implications for the research design^ 
The concluding sections focus oh the role that JTPA agencies and staffs 
played in launching the demonstration and examine why program operators, as 
well as local and state JTPA staffs, were receptive to JOBSTART despite the 
operational disincentives discussed ^" Chapter 2. 

A. The Prott^a^f- Si • q BevtV,>7^^\fl^nt. 

Apart from the -reside r.tial Job Corps iocati*> : the process of 
developing JOBSTART siter* reflect'^d the c*^centralized mature of the JTPA 
system. At the nations! .i;-/el> ^'':iC worksa "^iith a number cf public inter- 
est groups involved th ...^:b)J v t and 7 • j.ning, including the National 
Governors* Association, -he s ^' - c . ^ ^aoci ->r. of Counties, -.ue National 
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League of Cities, the National Job TraihiSg Partnership, inc., as well as 
th« National Alliance of Business, which has also been instrumental in 
supporting ihf5riation exchange anohg the JOBSTART sites, hdrc publicized 
JOBSTART through the newsletters, annual meetings and technical assistance 
conferences of these organizations, and worked with their staffs to identi- 
fy both JTPA contractors that were running siiilar programs and local or 
state JTPA agencies that might have an interest in funding ar, innovative 
program for young dropouts. Efforts to identify school-based sites were 
made through professional education organizations, such as the Institute 
for Educational Leadership, the American Vocational Association. 
Council of Chief State School Officers, the Council of Great City £. 
and the American Association of School Administrators. 

Below this level, the channels of approach varied c5hsiderabiyc ; 
some cases, MDRC worked through states to identify potential sites and 
local SDAs interested In supporting JOBSTART; in others, the first approach 
was made through the local agency responsible for adminsterini eTPA funds; 
m still others, the initial contact was an interested program operator, 
in total, about 70 to 80 program operators discussed participation with 
MDRC staff. Those ultimately enrolled in the demonstration were selected 
from a "short list" of about 20 to 25 programs that fit fairly well with 
the JOBSTART model and had expressed interest in participating. 

Once a potential JOBSTART operator was identified, HDRC conducted an 
initial screening, usually by telephone, for interest in and suitability 
for the demonstration. This screening was followed by ah assessment visit 
in which MDRC staff identified the specific areas that seemed to need modi- 
fications and began developing strategies to accomplish the necessary 
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changes. ' MDRC staff continued to work with these potential sites on 
meeting the JOBSTART bjjeratlrig guidelines In subsequent visits and by 
telephone, (The kinds of changes these prbgrwlms made are discussed in 
Chapter U.) Where necessary, ffl)RC staff also helped program operators to 
win local JTPA support for the demonstration or to obtain supplemental 
funding from state JTPA sources or outside groups. 

Only after several months of observation and negotiation when 
programs had demonstrated sufficient capacity and willingness to adapt to 
the JGBSTARt model — were they asked to submit a formal application to 
participate in the demonstration. 

The process of developing the non-residential Job Corps sites was 
quite different from the procedure for other sites, reflecting the far 
greater degree of uniformity and centralization that characterizes the 
network of federally-administered Job Corps Centers. Both the national 
Office of the Job Corpo and the Employment and Training Administration's 
research arm, the Office of Strategic Planning and Program Development, 
strongly endorsed the inclusion of the non-residential components of four 
Job Corps Centers in the demonstration. MDRC was thus able to work through 
the national Job Corps office to identify appropriate sites and explore 
interest in the demohstratibn. 

The Jbb Corps director gave IffiRC information on enrollee demographics 
and operating capacity of ail the Job Corps Centers with non-residential 
programs and Arranged for MDRC staff to meet with the regional Job Corps 
directors and their corporate and non-profit contractors. Negotiations on 
procedural changes and how to meet the research guidelines had to be worked 
out with each site, but the process was facilitated by the national 
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office's decision to vaive regulations and standard procedtires that would 
have slowed down JOBSTART iipleientation. The national office was also 
willing to absorb the additional 5osts of recruiting enough youths to form 
a control group. 

B« Overview of tha .TO BSTABt SU -?? 
1. ±£ijaEdS21£Ei£SS£ 

ft total of 16 sites began participating in the JOBSTART 
demonstration. 1 (See Table 3.I.) These sites represent a nix of 
communitjr-based organizations, school-based skills centers and 
non-residential components of Job Corps Gehters. All seemed to be strong 
program operators, showing evidence of effective management, quality 
Programing and financial stability. 

However, MDRC's efforts to recruit sites that had experience both with 
JOBSTftRT services MM the JOBSTART target population were less successful. 
Not surprisingly, considering the genesis of the JOBSTART model, the Job 
Corps Centers conformtd most closely t5 the JOBSTART guidelines. Four of 
the other 12 sites are educational providers targeting young dropouts, but 
had little or no expai-ience in brokering skills training for their 
enroiiees. The remaihir.g eight sites came Into the demonstration with 
experience in the JOBSTART service mix, but youths had not traditionally 
been the primary target group in several of these sites. 

As a result, most of the JOBSTART sites required considerable modi- 
fications in their program structures or enrollment patterns in ordei- to 
confori to the JOBSTART model. This had implications for both the implemen- 
tation and the evaluation of the JOBSTART demonstration: 



TABLE 3.1 



tOCATZONr 8DA NAME AND RANDOM ASfiZeNHENT START DATE DF JDBSTART 8ZTES 



Agshcy N«a« 


Loca t1 on 


1 

Naaa of BOA 


1 

Randoa 
Aaal gnaant Start 






At t ihtov h Youth 
8iif"1c«« Conaortloa 


Buffator NY 


Buffatb/Chaakto- 
vaga/Tbhai anda 

Conaorti um 


Juna 18B6 


Atlihti Job Corps 


Attantat 6A 


N/A 


Auguat 18B6 


Basic Stents 
Acsdsay (dSAJ 


Na« Ybrkr NY 


Nai York City 


Octbbar 18S6 


Cshtsr fbriBptoyasnt 

Trslhlhg (GET) 


8a n Joaat CA 


Santa Ctara 

County 


Novaabar 18S5 


Chicago Coaaona 
Aaaoclatlon Sv^ii.ouu and 
Znduatriat Training 
Pr bgr an 


Chlcagdf IL 


City of Chicago 


March 1866 


Cohnattey Skltt. 
Laarning Caotar 


Pi ttaburghf PA 


CI ty of PI tta- 
burgh 


Auguat 1885 


Capitol Raglop 
Education Cburicll (CREC) 


Har tf ord» CT 


Hartford 


April 1866 


_ 

East Los Afif^atss 
Sicl 1 1 Csntnr 




Cos Ahgatasf CA 


_ _ 

CI ty of t-be 
Ange t as 




May 1866 


Et Contrb Coacunity 
Cdttaga dob Training 
Cahtar 


Pattasf TX 


City of Dattas 


March 1866 


Ealty Griffith Oppor^; un- 


Dsnvsir* CO 


CI ty and County 


AprlC 1866 


ity Schor; lE^OS] 




of Denvar 




Lbs Ahgai rv Job Cdrpa 


Lba Angat abf 9k 


K/A 


Auguat 1866 


Phoani X ;c ^cv*:3C 


PfiosnlXfr ^ 


?i/A 


^uns 1866 


Bacrsaahtb Job Cbrpa 


i 

BscrsBsntor CA j 


N/a 1 


?<<;tobsr 1886 


8£R - dohi for Progrsas 


Cbrpua I«hr;at1e 
TK 


City of CG'^'.vI:?' 
Christl/!4>:^c&.» 
County 


P'itobsr 1865 


8ER - Joba Tor Progroas 


MiLflaukoir tit 


^01 L iau!c»s HcLinty 


April 1666 


Btanty Toclmlcal. Cottaga ^ 


Albaoartdt KG |Cfrni^'ftK 1 h3 


Nbvaabsr 1865 



NOTES I N/A Invjictttak not «ppL1 iifiijle te^^sivnti thsss Job Corps Csntsrs ara. 
fabariLly fundail ttnd npofated by prtvsta ccntr&ctora and ara not part of tha BOA 
ay stasi 
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• J^^'st* because many of the. sites required ibre 5hanges than 
had been antioiia ted, the site development phase was extended 
and initiation of randoa assighmeht was sometimes deiayed; and 

• Second* because the start-up period Was longer once sites were 
operational, the overall evaluation will cover a shorter 
period of operational maturity. 

A particularly problematic area of negotiation during the site 
development phase was the issue of services to controls. In developing the 
JOBSTART design, a basic assumption was that the targeted youths — 
econoBically disadvantaged dropouts who were poor readers — were urUikeiy 
to have access to alternative education and training prograis. ideally, 
the research design would require that operators not serve members of the 
control group either in JOBSTART or in other programs operated at their 
site for a minimua of two years, and not refer controls in any preferential 
way to other service providers. 

Many sites found this to be an onerous burden. Where sites had 
trouble recruiting youths and filling available slots, having to turn away 
eligible applicants was extremely difficult, particularly if the site was 
under contractual obligation to the JTPA agency to em-bll a specified 
number of youths. A number of the school-based sites believed that the 
service provisions for controls conflicted with their legal responsibility 
to serve ar^ohe who wanted to ehrbll. in addition, in SDAS that were 
having difficulty meeting their youth expenditure goals, JTPA staff and 
other service providers were reluctant to turn youths away without 
referring them to other service programs. 

Heeognizihg these difficulties, iRDSe was able to negotiate with 
JOBSTAflT operators on a site-by-site basis, winning agreement that JOBSTART 
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operators would exclude eohtrols from JOSSTARf services and refrain from 
concerted efforts to enroll than in other programs- Referral to less 
comprehensive and intensive programsi such as 6EB preparation, was allowed. 
3. FundiTig 

Operating funds for JOBSTART sites are provided from a combination of 
sources. As anticipated! the bulk of the operating costs are provided 
through locally-*awarded JTPA liunds as part of the normal contracting 
process in JTPA service delivery areas. Most of the JTPA funding comes 
from the SDAs' 78 percent al'Jocarionj hL^t a few SDAs have used ibeir share 
of state-allocated 8 percent --Os to support JOBSTART progr ams. (Table 
3-2 shows funding sources for t>- JOBSTART sites ) lu some c,..;ssi the JTPA 
contracts do not distihgui^ih oetween JOBSTAEX and oLher program activities 
at the site. (See Chapter 5 for details oh the contracting process. ) 
Incremental funding from local JTPA sources across all sites was in excess 
of $1.2 million. 

Nine of the JOBSTART sites have also been awarded a special grant from 
the state-controlled 8 percent set-asides reserved for governors to promote 
linkages between training and educational programs. MDRC was instrumental 
in leveraging these grants which range from $50f66o to $126,000 per site 
and total $756,000 — for the JOBSTART projects. IWo other sites are using 
8 percent funds for JOBSTART, although the state did not make specific 
awards to the demonstration. 

Every site has also been awarded a $25f06b grant from corporate and 
foundation contributions made to M^RO. This grant is intencJed to help 
defray the additional costs of operating the demonstration vrogram. 
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FUNDINS S0UBCE8 .^OB JOBSTAHT aiTES 




KEYi 



NOTES I 



X indjo.t.. «Hti„H fundi na d«.lBn.Cia for JOBSTAHT 
'/a. Of JTPA Titt. I« f«„d. .r. ottoc.t*« by for.ul. to aa.t... 



BX of I 

•oirii.. Loo.l Bi rlmlVl^lil^il'^^^^^l^^^ r..irvid for coordln.tion with iduo.tib 

i to ^p""." ^"2-;:: ^rpr'j",^?' « —"i-. -i.tri.o..d dt. 
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including those imposed by the research requirenents for data collection 
and recruitment of controls* 

A number of sites are using other state or local funds to supplement 
the funds received from JTPA and corporate or foundation sponsors of the 
demonstration, in some cases, these funds were made available specifically 
for JQESTART; in other cases, they are part of the normal operating budget 
whicli rhe JOBSTART operator, has decided to use for JOBSTAHT enrollees* The 
sch^cl^ .)ased sites are also providing in-kind matches to pay for the cost 
of ^aieries^ rent and equipment* 

J^StAHt is a more expensive program than those typically run at these 
sites in the current JTPA environment^ given that additional money has come 
to JGBSTART from c6r;orai.3 and foundation contributionSy state funds and 
other resources. Howover, it is difficult at this point to estimate the 
total funding available for, or the costs of, the demonstration because 
many of the J'i'PA contracts at the JGBSTART sites cover other program 
activities^ an^ service groups in addition to J^STAHT — - and others do not 
include support services or other costs. Data collected as part of the 
benefit-cost analysis will enable determination of program costs. 

C. Leng%ti— of the D^v ^jropmefit ?h^s€^ 

The length of time required to idehtiiy and develop sites for the 
JOBSTART demonstration varied from a minimum of six months to over a year. 
The phaso-in of sites also took over a year. The first site began random 
assignment in August 1985 and the last in October 1986. 

A number of factors explain the extended development phase in the 
JOBSTART demonstration: 
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• sites than expected required substantial modifica- 
tions in their program designs. To reduce start-up effects in 
the study as a whole, MDHC encouraged sites to delay random 
assignment until new elements were in place and staff had 
sufficient time to adjust to them. 

• Second, sites frequently had to go through complicated and 
time-consuming procedures to obtain JOBSTART funding. 
Community-based orgaiizations were particularly vulnerable to 
problems caused by delays in receiving funding since they 
often did not have a reserve of funds to cover such expenses 
as hiring hew staff. School-based sites, on the other hand. 
Were better able to cover expenses with other accounts when 
delays ensued. 

• Third, start-up had to be synchronized with the funding and 
enrollment patterns at each site and With the JTPA program 
year. While programs structured on an bpen-entry/open-exit 
basis could enroll J^STAfiT students at any time, those with 
fixed cycles of services could only begin at specified 
intervals. In addition, if a site was unable to "carry" 
enroliees into the next JTPA program year, random assignment 
had to take place early in the year to allow students to 
complete training before the contract ran but. 

• Fourth, the protracted hegotiations over services to controls 
delayed program iapienehtation at a number of sites. 

Tne mxt chapter analyzes other issues concerning program start-up and 

provides information on i.h« progran modifications made by sites for the 

JCiSTART demonstration. 



D. The .ITPA RoIa i^^^k ^^fenif^^^a^.^t^n 

The fact that 12 JOBSTART sites — excluding the four Job Corp loca- 
tions ~ are operating the program with JTPA Title ii funding represents ah 
impressive accomplishment, given the disincentives for serving the JOBSTART 
target group in the JTPA system. 2 

Certain innovative JTPA agencies are facilitating the implementation 
of the demonstration in a variety of ways. JTPA stuX/s in all of the SDAs 
where JOBSTART sites are located have given their approval for eac.i site's 
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participation in the demonstrationi and some have earznarked funding speci- 
fically for JOBSTADT. In certain Qar^i^i Icoal JTPA staff have played an 
active role in the site identification and selection procesS} been 
instrumental in helping to develop the necessary program modifications} and 
monitored program implementation in its early months. JQBSTART has also 
received the endorsement of a number of states: as noted, JTPA resources 
from governors* discretionary funds are being used in all but one non-Job 
Corps site. In two states, the funds were awarded to the JOBSTAfiT program 
through a request-for-proposais (RFP) competition; in four, the J^START 
award was made through a non-competitive funding process. In two others, 
where 8 percent funds were typically awarded to the site each year, the 
site operator decided to use them for JOBSfARf. In a number of ithese 
states, as well as in others where funding was not available, state staffs 
— as in the case of local JTPA staffs — were instrumental in developing 
support and funding for JC^FTilRT and identifVing appropriate sites. 

In about half of the locations — excluding Job Corps sites — where 
JOBStART ,ts being run (Los Angeles; Albemarle, North Carolina; Denver; 
Pittsburgh; and Chicago), local JTPA staffs were instrumental in developing 
the JCSSTART sites. In ^ese cases, the PIC or the local government agency 
in charge of JTPA — sometimes in collaboration with other local groups — 
worked closely with MBRC to identify and nurture a site, committed itself 
at ah early point to provide funding, and otherwise facilitated the 
implementation of the JQBSTART program. In a few of these locations, HDRC 
was asked by the JTPA staff to choose the most appropriate program among 
its training vendors, or to develop the specifications for an RFP or a sole 
source contract that would meet the JQBSTART guidelines. In Hartford, the 
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PIC provided the initial contact with the site, but the primary 
developientai work was done by the Capital Region Education Council, the 
community- based organization which became the JOBSTART operator; 

In other instances, interest in JCBSTABT at the state level helped to 
bring sites into the demonstration. Thus, the availability of state funds 
was used to leverage interest in JCBSTABT at the local level in Denver, 
Dallas and Corpus Christl. Elsewhere, state funding was used to supplement 
local JTPA funding for JOBSTART, but local interest was not contingent on 
the state's crmmitmeht of funds. 

In the remaining localities (Buffalo, San Jose, Milwaukee^ New York 
City), HDRC worked with program operators to develop interest in the 
danonstration, and then approached the local JTPA agency. 3Se degree of 
support provided by JTPA staffs in these site,- varied considerably, 
although all endorsed the d^onstration. 



An explanation of why program operators and JTPA staffs were 
interested in JOBSTART clarifies JOBSTART' s importance both as a program 
for iigh school dropouts and as a social experiment. Discussions with 
JOBSTART operators and JTPA officials at the state and local levels suggest 
that several motives were instrumental in the decision to participate in or 
support the demonstration. 

i . The Loftal Opft^r»a ^r^J^P^tf^p^f.i.^V^ 

At many sites, JOBSTART was seen as an opportunity to strengthen 
current program offerings by testing new approaches, refining familiar 
ones, experimenting with enriched or enhanced services, or working with a 
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different target group. Some welcomed additional fundingf and .many valued 
the prestige attached to being part of a national demonstration. A few 
viewed the demonstration as an opportunity to validate what their program 
had been doing in recent years. itostf however, regarded JQBSTART as an 
^ pportunity for program and staff development, and were willing to comply 
with random assignment and the other research responsibilities in order to 
contribute to the development of public policy. 

Sites were also attracted by the opportunities for technical assis- 
tance provided through MDRC's developmental efforts and contacts with other 
JOBSTART operators. In addition to the on-site work done by its own staff, 
MDHC arranged for the JOBSTART sites to be trained in recruitment and 
motivation strategies by 70001 Ltd., a national youth employment organiza- 
tion that works extensively with dropout youths, and periodically brought 
staff from the sites together at conferences to exchange khoKledge and 
ideas on operational strategies. JOBSTART staff have also developed their 
own informal networks of information exchange. For example, Allentown 
staff from Buffalo visited Center for Employment Training staff in San 
Jose; the Basic Skills Acadeoy in New York City helped train CREC staff in 
Hartford on computer-assisted curriculum procedures; and staff from the 
Fhoenix Job Corps site visited the Corpus Qiristi SER .site to get advice on 
recruitment strategies. 

2. The SPA Persoefitlve 

For JTPA officials, JOBSTART offered many of the same attractions. In 
general, they wanted better answers to questions about the most effective 
ways t:> serve dropouts and youths who are poor readers, and sought the 
liatioiial recognition tl:at participation in the demonstration would bring. 
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tocal JTPA staffs were most supportive of JCiSTART when there was a 
pre-existing commitment to target services to dropouts or youths, or a 
special interest in linking basic education with skills training. Ihree 
SDAsi discussed below, beceime involved in J^STARf because of a growing 
concern about the high proportion of JTPA applicants and enrollees who were 
deficient in basic skills. In these SDAs, officials saw JOBSTABT not Just 
as a special program for teenage dropouts, but as a general strategy that 
has application to a much broader spectr'um of the JTPA-eiiglble population. 

In Corpus Christi, JTPA Officials had endorsed the JOBSTART concept 
even before they were approached about the deionstration. SDA statistics 
in program year 198i» indicated that about two-thirds of JTPA applicants 
tested were reading below the sixth-grade level, whether or not they had a 
high school diploma. The serious Job placement and retention problems that 
resulted lid the PIC to develop an RFP for a program to provide basic 
education, occupational skills training, and intensive support services for 
high school dropouts and high school graduates who were performing poorly. 
The training vendor who was awarded the funds became the JOBSTART operator 
after supplemental state funding was arranged. 

In the SDA for Hartford, Connecticut, JOo.TART was also endorsed as 
part of a larger drive to refoous JTPA training to provide instruction in 
basic education. Key officials on t'^e PIC -- the policy arm of the local 
JTPA system had long-standing concerns about the provision of services 
to high-risk youths. aese concerns were reinforced by growing evidence 
that JTPA enrollees' deficiencies in basic skills Were undermining training 
efforts in the advanced teohKOlogy industries that were a staple of the 
local economy. Once the JOBSTART model had been developed at CREC, staff 
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at the Hartford Employment Resource Develbpmer^t A^:? x-y (ERD&) ~ the 
administrative entity for JT?A also became Interes^eci In the program. 
Believing that JQBSTAHT can serve as a model In develr; lag a "feeder*' 
system of basic education courses Into skills training, £HDA staff have 
designed a new syst^ of payment and performance standards to facilitate 
the JQBSTART implemeiVw^ .loh. 

Similarly, the Mayor's Office of Employment and Training in Chicago 
became interested in JQBSTAHT out of concern about basic skills 
deficiencies of both youth and adult enrollees and the failure of JTPA 
contractors to address this problem: ^085 statistics indicated that 
one-third of the JTPA enrollees lacked the basic skills that employers 
considered critloal for entry-level Jobs. To push training vendors to do 
more in program year 1966, all JTPA contractors must show how they plan to 
address educational deficiencies in their programs when they apply for 
funds* Staff regard JQBSTART as an opportunity to tes:^ the strate^ of 
coupling basic education directly with skills training. 

In other SDAs, JQBSTART has gained Importance as a specialized program 
to help young dropouts rather than as a more general approach to linking 
basic education and skills training. The opportunity to operate the Piemen- 
stration in school-based sites was a key factor in the commitment of funds 
in these areas, because the involvement of the local school system is seen 
as critical to the devt ^'opment of ah approach to fight the dropout problem* 
In Denver, for example, JQBSTART is being funded as part of a state-wide 
political initiative to improve dropout prevention and dropout reclaxaation 
strategies in the public schbbl ^stem. in Pittsburgh, JOBStART represents 
the collaborative efforts of a local business intermediary group (the 
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illegheny Conference on Comnuhity Divelopment) , the JTPA system and the 
public school system to address the dropout problem, in Los Angeles, the 
avaiiability of local 8 percent funding for JOBSTART was contingent upon 
the invoivanent of the school systei in the project. The implementation of 
JQBSTAfiT at this site wat. also seen as an opportunity to test the new youth 
employment competency system which had been developed by the PIC in 
conjunction with the local school system. 

Jm staffs in other SDAs are willing to support contractors' 
participation in JOBSTABT, but have raised concerns about the demonstra- 
tionis prpbabie effects on costs, performance and youth enrollment levels. 
In contrast to the JTPA staffs cited above, they have been less active in 
the development or implementation c; JOBSTAfiT at the demonstra(;ion sites. 
3. The Statft Pi=>r>appr>t -l va 

The emphasis in JOBSTART on combining basic education and skills 
training made the state 8 percent set-aside a natural source of funds for 
JOBSTART sites. in aduivion, the earmarking of 8 percent set-aside funds 
for JOBSTART at the state level generally reflected a commitment to funding, 
innovative prograas or to improving services for high-risk groups, includ- 
ing dropouts. The demonstration nature of the project with its strong 
research component was another compelling reason for many states to fund 
JOBSTART. 

Stanly Techhicil Cbiiege in Albemarle, North Carolina was awarded 
$91,000 from the state 8 percent set-aside through an RFP process run by 
the State Division of CoSmunity Colleges, the only award made under the 
category reserved for program innovation. JCBSTART was favorably viewed 
given the state's interest in developing competency- based training 
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programs» providing pre-»GEC training for youths under the age of 21 » aud 
encouraging community colleges to work with a younger clientele. 

in Denver, the Governor's Job Training Office was the catalyst behind 
the JQBSTART demonstration. Dropouts have been a policy priority at the 
state level in Colorado for several years. In late 1984, the governor 
convened a special task force to study the problem; the following year, the 
state legislature enacted educational reform legislation th?t specifically 
addressed the issue. To help implement the legislation, a portion of the 
governor's 8 percent set-aside was reserved to fund dropout prevention and 
reclamation projects: $50,000 was awarded to JC@Sf AflT. As in North 
Garolina, the state views JOBSTART as providing an opportunity to help the 
public school system develop effective strategies for attacking the dropout 
problem and to facilitate the implementation of competency-abased training 
systems. 

The two JOfiSTABT sites in New York (Allentown and the Basic Skills 
Academy) successfully competed for 8 percent funding through the State 
Education and Employment Demonstrations (SEED) program. The awards were 
for $56,060 and $82,000, respectively. The SEED program funds innovative 
approaches to improve the education and employment of those most in need of 
services, including at-risic youths and unemployed adults. The JCeSTART 
program was particularly, attractive given the state's emphasis on 
'ft ulti<* service centers using the latest learning technologies to provide 
out-wf-school youths and adults with a wide-range of educational, training, 
counseling, and placement services. "3 

In Calif ornia^ the $50 , 000 awarded by the State Job Training 
Ck^ordinating Council to each of two JOBSTART sites reflects the Council's 
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interest in targeting funds to h. gh-rlsk yonths. Concern aboiit the speciai 
empiojrment problians faced this group led the Council to set up a Youth 
Subcommittee in 1984. It was charged with preparing a report to delineate 
the nature of the problem, review what was known about successful strate- 
gies to combat it, and recommend ways for the eouncii to address the issue 
in setting state JfPA policy. The commitment of funds for JOBSTART was one 
way of implementing those recommendations, which included targeting all 
JTPA funds to high-risk groups, providing incentives to encourage more 
intensive training, and developing better linkages of remedial education 
with training.^ 

The Illinois Department of Commerce and Ccaimiunity Affairs was able to 
provide $114,000 for the Chicago JOTSTAHT site out of unexpended JTPA 8 
percent carry-over ioney that came Under its jurisdiction. These funds. 
Which are traditionally used to support demonstrations, gather labor market 
information and cover other administrative rosts, represent a highly 
flexible source of funding for local programs. 

In Texas, JQBSTAflT provides a Way to respond to the emphasis in the 
state's youth policy on program models for at-risk groups, coordination 
between education and employment training, and the development of 
competency-based training. jeBSTART is also viewed as a useful coipleient 
to two other youth initiatives funded by the state: an in-school dropout 
prevention program and a residential youth conservation corps project. 
State funding comes through the Texas Department of Community Affairs from 
the 20 percent of the 8 percent set-aside reserved for coordination 
effortsi starting in 1985, the remainder of the 8 percent set-aside in 
Texas is allocated to SDAs to support programs targeting at-risk and 
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:^^"d- to- serve youths. Staff at the Department of Community Affairs have 
not only provided funds for JQiSTART, but also reviewed SDA plans and other 
documents to identifV existing programs that might serve as JOBSTART sites 
and visited them with MDRC staff. The state has provided $128,000 to the 
Corpus Christi site and $125,000 to the Dallas? site. 
4. fleasona for Nf^npatrt-i pat i nh 
The JOBSTART sites and the SMs and states that are funding them do 
not, of course, represent the universe of program operators or JTPA 
agencies that serve dropout youths or who are intejt^ested in doing so. Some 
interested sites could not be considered for inclusion in the demonstration 
because their service philosophy or program saodeis could not be easily 
adapted to conform to the JOBSTART guidelines. Still others were in areas 
where the potential pool of JOBSTART enroliees was too small for the 
research design. Others were unwilling to accept random assigment and the 
requirment not to serve the control group. Two additional states were 
willing to commit funds to JOBSTART, but no inte2'«^3t€d or appropriate site 
could be identified, despite the joint efforts of state JTPA and MDRC 
staffs. 
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CHAPTER U 
QVERViEW OF THE .mn^i 

this chapter presents an overview of the sites In the JOBSTftRT 
demonstration and explores challenges that they faced in Impleienting 
JOBSTARt. It first examines the types of agencies or organizations that 
are operating JOBSTART and the variations In program structure r.nd content 
across sites. Then it discusses the prior experience sites have had In 
working with the target population and in providing the JOBSTART 
components. finally, § chapter examines the changes that sites had to 
make in their usual operations for JOBSTART, and discusses how this and 
other factors affected program start-up. 

A. Types of AgenGi^H^^eFat-i ^tg-J^BSTARt 

Both educational and skills training providers are responsible for ad- 
ministering JOBSTART at demonstration sites. Table 4.1 shows that JOBSTART 
is operated by schools at five sites and by comiunity-based organizations 
at seven; at four sites, JOBSTART is run as the non-residential component 
of Job Corps Centers. The school-based sites include both community 
colleges and secondary schools. In one case, JOBSTART is administered by a 
community-based organizatlbri that is also accredited as an alternative 
school program — thtr Capitol Region Education Council (CREC) in Hartford, 
Connecticut. Some of the organizations that operate JOBSTART are education 
providers targeting youths and others -re multi-service skills centers 
offering basic education as part of their service mix. 
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All the sites are experienced program dperrtbrs with good performance 
records arid histories of Institutional stability. Each has jDrbveh 
adaptable to the changing policy environment as well as to the changing 
labor market conditions in their local areas. Ail have established strong 
reputations In their communities and had the support of the local JTPA 
agency In embarking on the demonstration. 

1 • The Job Gorps Slt^s 

The hbn-resldentlal components of the four Job Corps Centers In 
JOBSTART (Atlanta J Los Angeles^ Phoenix and Sacramento) form a special 
subset of the JOBSTART sites for a number of reasons. Firsts ^coause they 
are not part of the service delivery system funded under Title IIA of JTPA, 
these sites are administered quite differently. Their funding comes from 
the national Office of the Job Corps^ and three of the four are operated by 
private, for-profit corporations. Their adaiinistration is more closely 
governed by federal regulations, and their services aro more standardized 
than at other .^^i^START sites. 

S<^«^ciu, *^wCause these JOBSTART sites are attached to Job Corps 
residential centers, enroll lees have access to a much broader array of 
services snd facilities than at other JOBSTART sites. These include the 
opportunity to obtain on-site health care, to participate in team and 
Individual sports and to join "elective classes," such as arts and crafts 
and drivers* education. Three meals a day are o/aiiable. In addxtldn, 
compared to the oth r JOBSTART sites, the Job Corps sites offer more 
financial assistance and incentive payments. Enrol lees are paid a basic 
allowance of $40 per month, which Increases to $80 by the sixth month of 
enrollment. Corps members also receive clothing allowances during the 
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first, third and sixth months of enroiiiint. In addition, each months $75 
is placed in an "escrow" account set up fbr each trainee (which is 
forfeited by program departure before the end of six aonths). Within six 
months, a Job Corps enrollee can be paid as Such as $1,000, and the payment 
schedule increases thereafter. In contrast, the needs-based payments 
available at most of the JOBSTART sitts total between $650 and $860 over 
six months. Onl? SER in Corpus Christi provides a total package equal to 
t\= Job Corpa payments: its $8 per diem payment would total $1,01|0 over six 
months. 

Third, because the JOBSTART program model was ioPgeiy based on the mix 
of services already offered by Job Corps Centers, these sites had extensive 
exparlence with all the JOBSTART components and with the target population; 
they c'ld not have to modifi^ their programs in order to participate. Except 
fo.- the need to recruit iore youths and orate random assignment, 

operating JOBSTART was business as usual roiir Job Corps -enters. 

B. VaFiafe4 bn3^ in Program Stracture 

As required by the JOBSTART Operating guidelines, all the JOBSTART 
sites are providing a minimum of 500 hours of classroom instruction in 
occupational skills and 200 hours of basin education, a range of support 
services, and job placement assistance, rfithin these parameters, however, 
there is considerable diversity across the sites in both the kinds of 
services that are offered and in the way in which service delivery is 
structured. 

Ab discussed below, service delivery systems of the different JOBSTART 
sites vary according to whether: 
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• the edr i , • anC •l.*^.Jin±nflt components are offered concurrently 

or In w , . vov?; 

• all the euv >a^''t:.-. ixid traini:?^ ?forvices are provided by 
prbgran aicr.*^ cr s^ome are Srok^^^-cJ from other service 
providers; 

• classes are ope' >ted on a fixed cycle or an opeo- 
entry/open-exit basis; and 

• the dropout youths are combined in classes with older or more 
educationally advamced students, or taught in separate 
classes. 

(Table i}.2 shows variations by site.) 

It is worth repeating that sites were allowed to vary in these ways 
because there was no good evidence to indicate that one approach was better 
than another, and because it was also recognized that all these approacheo 
are routinely utilized in the field. In this respect, the mixture of sites 
in JOBr ART is probably typical of the universe of such programs 
nationwide. 

However, the different strategies may have distinct strengths ^ud 
weaknesses. In the later implementation analysis of JOBSTART, it will - 
helpful to consider how program structure affects: students* access to a 
range of training options; the availability of training when students seek 
it; the length of time students spend iu the program; and the ability of 
students to absorb the course material and to become profici-jnt in the 
skill area. 

1 ^ Concurrent versu's Seouentl al Prbgramm l^^ 




The 12 sites that are not attached to the Job Corp Centers are evenly 
divided into sequential and concurrent programs with six offering basic 
education before skills training, and six providing the two 
simultaneously. 1 The Job Corps sites all offer concurrent programming, 
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although some students need additional Instruction in basic education 
before entering skills training components. (See Table J*.3.) 

The rationale for sequencing occupations 3 tratrir.?. :ifter educational 
instruction is the expectation that — as poorer readers ~. JOBSTART youths 
will need remedial work before they ar- able to handle the written material 
ih a training curriculum. Ahbthex argument for this sequencing is that 
providing education prior to skills training widens the range of available 
training options. in contrast, a different school of thought argues that 
offering the two coip5nehts concurrently is preferable because it allows 
instruction in one area to reinforce the other. In addition, concurrent 
training may be more attractive to rtropout youths, many of whom have had 
problems iii educational settings. 

Concurrent and sequential approaches to programming present additional 
advantages and disadvantages. with concurrent programming, students are 
scheduled to spend six to eight hours per day in classes. A class day of 
this length might prove too intensive and result in higher attrition rates 
than If students spend fewer hours in class per day. In addition, staffs 
at many sites with concurrent scheduling found it difficult to plan 
individual counseling sessions, tutoi-ials, or other special events for the 
JOBSTART youths. In some cases, students were taken out of vocatlohai 
training in order to engage in these activities, making it even more 
difficult for the youths to keep up with their work. On the other hand, by 
offering more variety and greiter opportunity for students to experience 
the connection between education?! advancement, and work, these programs may 
be more satisfying than sequential programs and more easily interest the 
youths in the JOBSTART program. 
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ENTRY SCHEDULE AND SEQUENCE OF COHPONENTS 
AT JOBSTART SITES 
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l;. .-ntlal sites fade chaliengea of s somewhat different brdePi The 
major concern at these sites Is whether thiy will be able to inove students 
saccessfully Into skills training. Two Issues m particular seem 
pertinent: whether enroUees can be kept In the program long enough to 
enable them to meet the entry criteria for skills training and whether the 
start of skills training can be synchronized with the end of educational 
instruction. Major delays way result in attrition. In addition, although 
training is ienerrTiy lesi' A'ntenslve in the sequential sites — involving 
three to four he f class per aay the total months spent in training 
can be longer than at concurrent sites. 
2. Broke rir-g Servi oe^ 

Pour of the sequential sites are edooatir-n providers that will 
"broker" occupational training, that is, supply it through outside training 
vendors rather than on their own. 2 The other tv- sequential sites, as well 
as all the concurrent sites, will move students from the education 
component into their own on-site occupational skills co^r: 33. None of the 
sites are using the ed^jcational services of other agen ies. (One program 
proposing this arrangement pursued the possibility of participating in the 
demonstration, but did not submit an application. ' 

Sites that both broker occupational skills training with outside 
providers and offer It after an edu- soonent face another set of 

challenges: 

• Can the JOBSTAHT tperators ensure that a sufficient number of 
training aiots will be availalsle at the time their students 
complete the educational component? 

• Can they influence the quality of training or support st.-vines 
of outside vendors sufficiently to conform to the JOBSTART 
model? 
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• Can they set up a system to monitor the progress of JOBSTART 
students In a brokered training cbmppnerit and provide 
additional assistance when needed? Wtll they be able to 
supplement the support services provided by this training 
vendor, If necessary? 

• Will they assume responsibility for ^ob placement If the 
training vendor falls to do so? 

3. Fixed Cycle versus Qpen-^Entr v/ODen-^Exit Programming 

Another key variable In the JOBSTART service design Is whether the 

components are scheduled on an open-entry/open-exit or a fixed cycle basis. 

in an open-entry/open-exlt system, students start training at any time and 

move through the courses at their own pace rather than as part of a group; 

in a fixed cycle schedule, students begin and end training at specified 

intervals. Three of the sites — all providing concurrent training 

(Chicago Commons, SER in Corpus Christi, and Cbnnelley Skill Learning 

Center) are operating both the educational and the occupational training 

components of JOBSTART on a fixed cycle basis. At these sites, both 

components run only for a specified number of weeks. Elsewhere, students 

can enter the educational classes et any time. Occupational skills 

training, on the other hand, is more commonly offered with fixed starting 

and ending dates. The Center for Employment Training (GET) in San Jose is 

the only concurrent site where skills training is run on an 

bpen-entry/open-exlt basis i 

An open-entry/exit approach seems particularly well-suited for the 

JOBSTART population because the youths may have a sporadic attendance 

record and need additional time to complete the course material. Fixed 

cycle courses, on the other hand, are easier for administrators to schedule 

and monitor. Moreover, open-ended training may be limited in duration in 
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practice if funding constraints Or contractual obligations require students 
to be terminated at the end of a funding period, 
'l. ^Hainstreaiihgw ths .tOBSTABT P^ peUeea 

The JOBSTART sites either '•mainstream," that Is, coibine JOBSTART 
students in classes with other students frequently adults, or enroll 
them in separate classes. The choice reflects both logistical constraints 
(staffing and physical capacity) and philosophical commitment. Staff at 
Sites that have traditionally targeted services to ah adult population or 
to youth groups With higher reading levels believe that their courses are 
equally appropriate for youths and adults; further, they caution against 
stigmatizing JOBSTART students in any way. They also argue that youths 
will be less likely to engage in disruptive behavior if they are in classes 
with Older students, and will benefit from having more serious students to 
serve as role models. A few sites have separated the youths from adults in 
the educational component for logistical reasons, but plan to mainstream 
them in the skills training courses. 

Among the sites that have traditionally targeted their Services to 
youths, two (El Centre Gommuhity College in Dallas and Allehtown in 
Buffalo) plan to keep JOBSTART youths separate from their other youth 
target groups in the educational ebmpoheht. Alientown has chosen to create 
a distinct class for JOBSTART enroixees in the first few months, primarily 
because staff fear that mixing the JOBSTART youths with other Students — 
an ex-offender youth group — might prove disruptive for JOBSTART 
enrol lees. staff also want to create a sense of group identity among 
JOBSTART Students, and feel that separate classes will help them bond to 
each other and to the staff. Other sites are attempting to create this 
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sense of group Identity by planning extracurricular activities for JOBSTART 
youths (ESeS in Denver CREd in Hartford, SER in Corpus Christl) or 
involving them in a peer recruitment effort (El Centre Community College in 
Dallas). 

C. Variatio ns tn Program rontf>nt 

The demonstration sites also vary in the eligibility criteria as well 
as in the types of services provided under the JOBSTART rubric. The key 
variations are summarized below: 

1. ^^IgiMli^v-CT-^j^fceria 

To ensure that JOBSTART services would be reserved for the more 
disadvantaged segments of the youth populati^w, MDRC restricted eligibility 
to young .dropouts reading below the eighth-grade level. Most sites also 
Imposed a "floor^" generally a fifth-grade reading level, believing that 
individuals reading below that level would be unlikely to keep up with the 
skills training curricula at concurrent sites or to reach the required 
entry criteria for skills training in the time allowed at sequential sites. 
Having recognized that this relatively narrow range of reading levels posed 
problems for recruiters at the early-starting sites, MDRC subsequently 
allowed up to 20 percent of the random assignment sample at each site to be 
composed of individuals who read between the eighth- and ninth-grade 
levels. 

All the JOBSTART sites provide educational Instruction that is 
seir-paced^ Individualized and competency-based i the approach at Chicago 
Commons and the Center for Employment Training in San Jose is somewhat 



unusual In that these sites focus oh dei'eloping the specific edtacatibnai 
skills required in the students » chosen lines of Work as opposed to the 
basic skills and general knowledge usually emphasized in adult education or 
GED preparation. GET, for example, encourages JOBSTART enrollees to 
participate in special GED classes, but attendance is not mandatory. 

As indicated in Table 2|.2, educational instruction is 
computer-assisted at the majority of the JOBSTART sites. About a quarter 
of the sites use computer sequences as the primary instruction mode; 
elsewhere, computers are used for supplementary drill and practice, or to 
direct students and staff to appropriate sequences in a comprehensive 
curriculum. 

3« OGeupationii Skli^s Training 

The kinds of training available to JOBSTART enrollees also vary by 
site. The smaller organizations^ such as SER in Corpus Chrlstl, provide a 
much narrower range of options. However, many courses offered at large 
Institutions would nbt^ in fact, be appropriate for JOBSTART enrollees 
either because they take more than a year or less than 500 hours to 
complete, or because they demand credentials at entry that JOBSTART 
enrollees do not havci 

^. LitriciTifr EduGatlbn and Training 

A key issue in the implementation of JOBSTART is the degree to which 
sites will be able to integrate the education and training components, A 
number of sites seek to link them by creating ties with private sector 
employers, '^s discussed below. 

This integration may be easier where the components are offered con- 
currently. As indicated above, Chicago Commons and the Center for 
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Emplbymerit Training address educational def liBlenbles In the context of 
skills training classes. • Ei Centre Comffiunlty College takes a similar 
approach in a suppieientai lab, available two hours a week, where staff 
create math problems or select reading materials that relate directly to 
the students* occupational skills training areas. SER in Corpus Chrlstl 
takes the less common approach of hiring Instructors qualified to teach 
both vocational and remedial education classes; JOBSTART participants take 
both types of classes from the same instructor. 

To link education and training, sequential sites plan to familiarize 
students with available training options and entry criteria for specific 
fields or vendors at the start of education classes. 

5. SU0Pi>f^^^rvtGea 

Both MDRC and the JOBSTART operators believe that building a strong 
system of support services for JOBSTART enrol lees is critical tc the 
success of the dembhstratioh. Support services are needed to combat the 
many situational problems that interfere with youths* ability to parti- 
cipate in a lengthy training program, to increase the youths » motivation, 
and to provide additional incentives for program participation, 

Cl^reh the degree of ecsonbmic disadvantage of the JOBSTART population 
and the fact that marqr enroilees have young children, the availability of 
financial support may be a critical factor in recruiting and retaining 
JOBSTART youths. However, the availability of financial assistance is 
limited under JTPA. In addition to the Job Corps sites, already discussed, 
eight JOBSTART sites are providing needs-based payments, ranging froai a 
weekly maximum of $25 to $40. These payments are generally linked to hour- 
ly attendance. To provide additional incentives, three sites are offering 
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special bonus payments for students with good attendance records or good 
gradesi (See Table il.ij for a breakdown by site.) 

Four of the sites ~ or one-quarter of all sites in the demonstration 
— do not provide any financial assistance to JOBSTART enrollees. At some 
sites, PIC policy prohibits such pajrments; at others, staff are reluctant 
to provide such assistance to JOBSTART enrollees if other students do not 
receive it. 

On-site capacity and staff experience in delivering support services 
varied considerably across the sites at the start of the dembnstratibni 
With one exception^ the JOBSTART operators supply non-financial support 
services themselves or direct students to appropriate social service 
agencies. The exception is EGOS in Denver, where the SDA contracts with a 
community-based organization to provide support services for all JtPA 
enrollees. At EGOS, JOBSTART enrollees are also referred to this agency 
for help with medical problems, day-care arrangements and other support 
service needs. 

6. ^l^H^ement-Servii^y^Mfrt^ the Pri-vate Sectm^ 

The JOBSTART model emphasizes the importance of job development and 
job placement assistance for JOBSTART enrollees. Most sites planned to do 
their own placement. But in Corpus Christie the JTPA agency that funds the 
demonstration at SER subcontracted the placement responsibility to the 
local employment service agehcy, the Texas Employment Commission. With the 
exception of Allehtbwn in Buffalo, placement activity at the JOBSTART sites 
with brokered skills training is handled primarily by the training vendor. 

Host sites develop on-going contacts between students and local 
employers to facilitate placement. Employers come and speak with the 
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classes^ and students visit workplaces. The Connellej' Skill Learning 
Center developed and Ei Cehtrb Cbmmuhity College plans to develop a 
mentoring component in which local employers serve as advisors for students 
on an individualized basis. CREC in Hartford initiated an intern component 
to give JOBSTART students work experience before their training begins^ 
Other sites, such as Chicago Commons , elicit strong private sector involve- 
ment in the design and development of training curricula. Most sites also 
include a "work maturity" or "world of work" component as part of their 
training. 

i*- Aaaitionai Factors Affecting Im plementati^ 

Besides such factors as the type of agency operating JOBSTART, imple- 
mentation of the program model is likely to be affected by sites' 
experience in serving the target group and in offering the JOBSTART 
components as well as by the place of the JOBSTART program in the overall 
activities at the sites. 

1. Prior Rxperience S erving the Target Group 

in addition to the sites attached to Job Corps Centers, half of the 
JOBSTART sites have historically had a special focus on serving very 
disadvantaged youths with multiple barriers to employment. They have 
speeificaliy targeted their services and strnetured their programs to 
address the specrcai needs of this youth population. These sites include 
the four community-based organizat ons which arc also education centers 
(Allentowh in Buffalo, the Basic Skills Academy in New York City, CREC in 
Hartford and Milwaukee's SER program), as well as two of the school-based 
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skills centers (East Los Angeles and El Gentro in Dallas); (See table 
4i5i) With the exception of East Los Angeles and El Gentro, however, these 
sites lack experience In combining education with skills training to the 
degree required in JOBSTART. 

The other JOBSTART sites GET In San Jose, Ghicago Gommons, the 
Conneiiey Skill Learning Center, the EGOS program, SER in Corpus Ghristi, 
and Stanly technioai College in North Carolina have traditionally 
offered the JOBSTART mix of services. These sites, however, had developed 
their programs for, and directed most of their services to, adult learners, 
although a substantial proportion of their enrol lees have usually been 
under 21. 

The Inclusion of sites experienced in providing both basic education 
and vocational skills training for older learners many of whom are 
individuals with higher literacy levels than the JOBSTART target population 
— has both advantages and disadvantages. On the one hand, it suggests 
that sites will encounter more start-up problems and nay experience some 
difficulties in making the necessary adaptations. On the other hand, it 
gives HDRC the opportunity to learn more about how existing training 
programs can be adapted to serve a younger and more educationally dis- 
advantaged population. This issue has considerable policy relevance in 
part because many service delivery areas in the JTPA network systematically 
place youths into classroom training courses developed for adults. In 
addition, many JTPA agencies are requiring contractors to Increase the 
proportion of youths that they enroll in these programs. 

Three Issues are of particular concern in the implementation of 
JOBSTART at sites that have worked with ah older population: whether staff 
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will be receptive to the extra demands posed by working with younger 
learners and poorer readers; whether staff will be able to deal with the 
youths' situational problems and motivate Ihem sufficiently to stay in the 
program; and whether youths with lower reading skills will be able to keep 
up with the course work in programs not geared toward this age range or 
reading level. 

The problems entailed in adapting programs to a younger ind less 
educated population may be less acute at sites where instruction is 
organized on an open-entry/open-exit basis that is, where students can 
move at their ow:\ pace and are not required to complete the cbursework 
within a set period of time. The sequencing of the basic education 
component before occupational skills training may also make adaptation to 
the JdBSTART target group easier since educational deficiencies can be 
addressed in the first component. 

Early evidence suggests that the sites operating programs originally 
developed for older groups primarily attempted to accommodate the younger 
JGBSTART population by enriching their support services (offering more 
cbuhsellng and day care and, to a lesser extent, financial assistance), and 
supplementing the regular curriculum with tutorials and other educational 
assistance, rather than by altering curricula or course structure^ in part, 
this response was determined by the limitations on financial resources and 
time: even had they wanted to change their program more fundamentally, 
staff lacked the resourcec. 

In part, however, modifications at the sites also reflected the 
training philosophy that held that if the workplace did not distinguish 
between youths and adults, neither should training programs. At some 
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sites, staffs feit strongly that youths should be held to the same 
standards as adults. For example^ at Chicago eommons — - a community-based 



organization that ofrers Intensive training and has a strong reputation in 
the employer community staff did not want to make the program less 
demanding and argued that employers might perceive the changed classes as 
"baby" courses for youths. Instead i staff believed that extra support and 
additional Individual assistance would serve to fill the learning and 
behavioral gaps. 

A later report will explore the Implementation of JOBSTART at sites 
with limited experience In serving highly disadvantaged youths. The 
following questions raise Important Implemehtatlbn Issues: 

• Is the training curriculum and program structure appropriate 
for a less mature population reading below the eighth grade 
level? 

m Should there be special treatment for youths^ or should they 
he held to the same standards of behavior and achievement as 
adults? 

# Is supplemental, assistance T)e^^ to help poor readers 
perf or jar adequately ih the skills training courses? What forms 
of assistance appear to work best? How can they be 
Incorporated Into the program? 



• Can extra support services be built Into the system? Ar? they 
effective in helping to increase program retention? 

• Does retention appear to be a greater problem In these sites 
than in ones that traditionally target youths or specialize In 
dealing with very disadvantaged youths? 

• Does the addition of a substantial prbportlpn of youths into 
adult programs create a disruptive Influence oh other 
students? How does it affect the al location of resources 
within the slto? 

2. Prior Experience wi th the JOBCT^llT-CQm^^ 

the JOBSTART sites differ in their prior experience in providing the 
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combination of services mandated in the JOBSTART model. As Indicated 
earllepf four of the community-based organizations (Allentown, the Basic 
Skills Academy, eRBC in Hartford ^ 2nd Milwaukee SER) are essentially 
education providers, and generally do not offer on-site skills training for 
JOBSTART enrollees. Although all of these site's had placed some of their 
prior educatlbh enrollees in skills training classes with local vendors^ 
the number was small and the process did not entail the same kind of 
intensive oversight and follow-up that the JOBSTART program requires^ To 
implement JOBSTART as intended ^ these sites have had to take on new 
responsibilities: to develop new arrangements with their local training 
providers to broker skills training for their JOBSTART enrollees; to find 
ways to Integrate their educatlbh components more fully with skills 
training; and to establish new procedures for mbhltbrlhg the progress of 
students through training and placement Ihtb jobs. 

The other JOBSTART sites are all experienced in prbvidihg both educa- 
tion and skills training ^ although many are bperatinjs the educational 
component of JOBSTART with a recently purchased cbmputerlzed system. 



Another issue likely to affect JOBSTART implemehtatibn is the extent 
to which the program is the majbr activity at the site. At Corpus Ghristi 
SER and the nbn-resldehtlal cbmpbnents of the Job Corps Gehters^ JOBSTART 
is the only program offered. All of the bther sites are running a variety 
of programs and services in addition tb JOBSTART. JOBSTART enrollees 
represent only about one-quarter or one-fifth bf the planned annual 
enrollment at most sites; at a few, the planned ratlb is as low as 
one- tenth or one- twentieth of all enrollees. (See Table 4.1.) Where it Is 
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part of a broad array of programs otferedf JOBSTART and its participants 
~ may receive less attention from administrators and teachers > who have 
competing demands on their ^Line. However, if JOBSTART is considered a 
special project at a site, it could nevertheiess receive attention, 
especially if staff are assigned exclusively to it and relieved of other 
duties. 

£• Start - ub ^ssuea 

Because they lacked extensive experience with the target population or 
with the mix of JOBSTART services, many of the JOBSTART sites faced substan- 
tial challenges as the demonstration got underway. The most extensive 
inbdificatiohs were requlresd at the sites that had not previously offered 
skills training on-site^ and those that had both served an older population 
than the JOBSTART target group and operated fixed cycle, concurrent 
prbgraims. the type and extent of changes were limited by financial and 
timing constraints. 

1. Program ar.^ Staffin g Mbdifioatibna 

The principal modifications made fbr the JOBSTART demonstration are 
described below: 

Staffing , The sites all hired new staff br designated current 
staff to serve as cbbrdlifiatbrs fbr the JOBSTART prbgram. These staff 
members are geh-^rally responsible fbr making sure that all the components 
of the demonstration are bffered and form a well-integrated prbgram, fbr 
tracking the progress of individual students and for advbcatihg for the 
prbgram when necessary. Host sites also created a pbsltlbn tb oversee the 
collection and reporting of data rojuired for the research evaluation. In 
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addition^ somiB sites hired new staff to serve as recruiters, cbuhselbrs and 
part-time Ihstructorsi 

^SiS£Mi£ainjL^ All the JOBSTART operators deveioped plans to 
expand and intensify their recruitment efforts in order to meet the 
enrollment goalsi In some cases (Milwaukee SER, El Centroi Stanly 
Technical College and KSOS), sites were required to move beyond their prior 
reliance oh referrals from other agencies or word-of-mouth to fill their 
classes. Most sites need additional staff members to carry out the plans. 
Three JOBSTART operators negotiated new arrangements with the local JTPA 
agency about responsibility for recruitment. In Pittsburgh and Corpus 
Christi, for example, JTPA staff ~ recognizing the difficulties of 
recruiting dropout youths — played a more active role in recruiting for 
JOBSTART than for other programs^ in Milwaukee, in contrast, where 
outreach and intake were centralized and operated by a nonprofit 
corporation, the JOBSTART operator took on new responsibility in 
recruiting. (Recruitment procedures and early patterns of enrollment are 
discussed in Chapter 6 of this reports) 

SUDDor4:^Servi^5^. JOBSTART sites both intensified and expanded 
the service delivery of support services by hiring new staff or reassigning 
current staff to take oh counseling responsibilities. Some also planned to 
develop more on-site capacity to deal with a broad array of social 
problems, rather than simply to refer youths to social service agencies. 
Others worked to expand their referral network and follow-up procedures, 
and played a more active role in ebbrdihatihg service delivery with other 
agencies. Two (Connelley Skill Learning Center and Corpus Christi SER) 
developed financial incentive systems to reward students for attendance or 
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performance; another (El Centro In Dallas) won approval from the local JfPft 
jency to make needs-based payments available to students for the first 
time; 

Education. Although the JOBSTART sites had systems for offering 
basic education in place before they joined the JOBSTART demonstration^ 
most augmented their educational components. CREC in Hartford, Corpus 
Christi SER, Stanly Technical College, Milwaukee SER| EGOS in Denver and 
Connellor Skill Learning Center were all using computer-assisted 
instruction systems which had been installed shortly before the 
demonstration began. Other sites had used these systems for some time. El 
Centre Community College opened an additional learning center utilizing a 
multi-media, competency-based curriculum. JOBSTART funding was sufficient 
to allow the East Los Angeles Skills Canter to develop a learning center 
that will serve as a model for other Los Angeles Adult Occupational Skills 
training Centers. Chicago Commons hired additional educational staff and 
instituted a two-hour per day compensatory education class for JOBSTART 
enroiiees. CET in San Jose hired a GED and basic skills tutor to work 
directly with JOBSTART youths to raise their academic competency levels. 

Other sites organized staff or other students to provide tutoring on 
an as-needed basis. A number of sites also lengthened the training time in 
their education component to meet the 2bb-hour minimum imposed in the 
JOBSTART model. 

training, the most extensive change at the JOBSTART sites was the 
brokering and integration of skills training in programs that did not offer 
this component on-site. In other sites, the training curricula already in 
place met the JOBStAfit specifications, although some courses were not 
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appropriate for JOBSTART enrollees because they required less than 500 
hours of instruction. bqly one site (Stanly Technical College) attempted 
to develop a new training course specifically for JOBSTART. 
2. thie Start->UD Proepsa 

In order to minimize start-up effects in JOBSTART, mmc allowed an 
extended planning and development phase. Nevertheless, sitss cohtihued to 
make minor changes in program structure and service delivery in response to 
unforeseen events during the early months of the demonstration. 

Early implementation at some sites was further complicated by develop- 
ments within the i>peratihg agency. Three of the 12 sites not attached to 
Job Corp Centers CREC in Hartford, the Basic Skills Academy in New York 
City and Milwaukee SER, all community-based organizations relocated 
their training centers shortly before or shortly after the start of 
JOBSTART random assignment. In addition, a few of the community-based 
organizations were experiencing severe financial difficulties during the 
early months of JOBSTART implementation. Substantial cuts in funding at 
CET in Sah Jose, for example, led to major staff layoffs and frequent 
reassignment of the remaining staff, resulting in substantial turnover in 
the personnel responsible for JOBSTART. During its JOBSTART pilot phase, 
the Basic Skills Academy severed its connection with the parent 
organization in which it had been housed for six years, altered its funding 
base, and relocated to another section of New York City. These 
developments extended the start-up phase at these sites, thus shortening 
the period during which the fully developed JOBSTART model could be 
observed. 
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One of the key questions raised about the employment and training 
system implemented under the Job Training Partnership Act is its ability to 
serve the heeds of the more disadvantaged members of the eligible popula- 
tion. Concern has focused on whether the high-placement> low-cost emp«hasls 
of the performance-based system encourages training vendors to "cream" -- 
that is, to work with the most employable applicants, who are most likely 
to obtain jobs on their own. As a training program operated with JTPA 
funds and targeted to a group which is young and widely recognized as very 
hard-to-employ, JOBISTART can serve as a test of the ways in which fTTPA 
policies and practices hinder or facilitate service delivery both to youths 
in general, and to more disadvantaged youths, in particular. Thus, the 
JOBSTART demonstration provides a rare bppbrtuhlty to understand the^brk- 
ings of the JTPA system through the prism of a single program, taking 
account of the operators* point of view as well as the perspective of local 
JTPA officials. 

Building on the more general discussion of JOBSTART and the JTPA 
system in Chapter 2, this chapter focuses on how local JTPA agencies have 
responded to JOBSTART, It begins with a discussion of youth policies in 
the SDAs where JOBSTART sites are located. It goes oh to exainine how 
flexible JTPA officials have been in adjusting their funding policies, 
performance standards and contracting procedures to facilitate JOBSTART' s 
implementation. Finally, the chapter discusses the effect these measures 
are likely to have on JOBSTART operations. 
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MDRC's interviews with JOBStART operators and JTPA staffs In the SDAs 
reveal many of the trends reported in early implementation reports oh JTPA 
discussed In Chapter 2: problems in meeting the required 40 percent expendi- 
ture level and a pattern of malnstreaming youths into adult courses rather 
than targeting resources to programs oriented to yout.is. In addition, the 
Interviews suggest that practices common in these SDAs for translating JTPA 
performance stahdarcJs into fuhdlhg contracts may constrain service delivery 
to the youth population in these ar^asi 

The required expenditure levels of Title IIA funds for youths in 
program year 1985 varied considerably across the SDAs in the JOBSTART 
demonstratioh^ ranging from a low of 31 percent in a rural North Carolina 
SDA to a high of US percent in Dallas, Texas. these variations reflect 
state-approved adjustments to the 40 percent rate stipulated in the law, 
based oh characteristics of the local JtPA-eliglble population. Only four 
of the SDAs were allowed to spend less than 40 percent of their Title IIA 
allocation on youths. (See Table 5.1 for a breakdown.) One third did not 
meet the r^ulred expenditure standard in program year 1985; most had 
experienced difficulty in meeting the standard in prior years. In addition, 
in only three of the SDAs in the JOBSTART sample did the proportion of the 
Title IIA allocation spent bh youths exceed the proportion of youths in the 
total enrollment* 

Most of the SDAs funded some programs or eohtraetors to serve youths 
specifically, but not at a level sufficient to meet the youth expenditure 
requirement. Frequently* these were relatively small-scale versions of 
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T^LE 5.1 
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youth programs defined as exemplary in the JTPA legislation; oh-the-dob 
training; direct placement services; remedial education; or programs for a 
very specia ized segment of the youth population, such as ex-offenders or 
the mentally retarded. The SDAs planned to meet the rest of the required 
expenditures by combining youths into courses with adults. Significantly, 
none of the SDAs reported funding separate clat-sroom skills training pro- 
grams for youths, but looked to their contractors to serve them in programs 
that also served adults. Thus, under pressure to increase their youth 
expenditures, SDAs augmented somewhat their funding of projects for youths 
only, but the primary strategy was to require cbhtractbrs to make sure that 
from 4b to 50 percent of their ehrbllees were youths. 

Although most aspects of performance in JTPA — such as the entered 
employment rates, positive termination rates^ competency attainments and 
placement wages — were closely tied to financial incentives, the youth 
enrollment targets generally were not. Thus, although contractors were 
paid for reaching a totel enrol Imeht goal, they were not paid for reaching 
a required level of youth enrollment. 

Other policies common in the JOBSTART SDAs also appeared to discourage 
serving youths. For example, although the federal performance standards 
clearly differentiate between expected outcomes for adults and youths, as 
explained in Chapter 2, SDA contracting policies do not always reflect that 
difference, in skills training courses, in particular^ even when contrac- 
tors were required to ccrve both youths and adults, performance-based 
contracts made no distinction in outcomes or payment between the two groups 
of enrbiiees. A single overall placement goal was frequently set for .the 
programs. 1 
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In addition, contracts for skills training courses rarely specified 
positive termination rates for youths^ thus making job placement the sole 
criterion of success^ eohtractors providing eduoation were also required 
to meet placement goals* Further^ as discussed in Chapter 2, the placement 
and positive termination goals specified In JTPA contracts were almost 
always higher than the standards required for the SDA, putting even greater 
pressure on operators serving any sizable proportion of youths* As a 
result, many contractors were reluctant to enroll a large proportion of 
youths, and contested the SDA's attempts to increase their youth 
enrollmeiits. 

In general, JTPA staff Jn the JOBSTART SDAs said that they varied the 
performance standards on placement or positive termination by tne type of 
program activity, rather than by the type of population served. Thus^ SDAs 
would require a standard placement rate for all on-the*^ob training 
programs, another for classroom training, another for direct placement 
activities, arid another for education programs. For programs targeted to 
particularly difficult-to-serve populatibnsi such as mentally retarded 
individuals or ex-offender youths, some variation might be allowed on the 
training cost, length of retention required for a placement, number of 
hours of work, or average wage. However, variation was rare in placement 
or positive termination rates. 

B. JOBSTART and the Looal JTPA System 

The previous section indicates that a number of the distinctions made 
between youth and adult services in the JTPA legislation are not necessar- 
ily being carried out at the local level. This raises a number of issues 
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pertinent to the liiJlementatioh of JOBSTART» among them: whether ihk 
funding and oontractlng p5iicies in the SDAs would provide Incentives — 6r 
alternatively, Create disincentives for program operators t6 run an 
intensive training program for a hard-to-serve group, and whether these 
policies would serve to constrain or facilitate JOBSTART service delivery 
brice the demonstritioh Was underway. A related question Is whether SDAs 
would be Willing to adjust th^ir policies to accommodate the special needs 
of the JOBSTART population. 

As discussed in Chapter 3, state and local JTPA agencies were willing 
to provide funds to contractors — or to allow funds lo be Used -- for 
JOBSTART operations. in assessing the responsiveness of the JTPA system* 
however, it is necessary to consider factors other than the availability of 
funding. These include restrictions on the use of funds, contracting 
policies, the availability of support services and the way in which 
performance standards are tied to financial rewards or penalties. The 
interaction between these factors is critical to understanding the 
res|3onslveness of the system to JOBSTART operations. 

1- Fundifig^^eureea and^eaferigt4 5na on their naP 

As discussed earlier* the JTPA system ~ in providing the bulk of 
JOBSTART operating funds (see Table 3.2) — primarily used 78 percent money 
allocated to the SDAs, although four SDAs used locally-controlled funds 
from governors' 8 percent set-asides for educational linkages. All but one 
site is also receiving funds from the state-controlled portion of the 8 
percent set-aside. 

The 8 percent education set-aside proved a particularly valuable 
source of funding because it is not necessarily subject to the same 70/30 
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training/support services arid adinirilstratlve cost restrictions as 78 
percent funds, or the same performartce staridards. Thus^ isites used the 8 
percent set-asides to pay for salaries i isupport services and ^dditiohai 
equipment, expenditures that if paid for with 78 percent funds — would 
have reportedly raised JOBSTART operators' cost per positive termination 
and entered employment outcomes to unacceptably high levels. The 8 percent 
money was not always flexible enough, however. State policy iri one 
JOBSTART location prohibited its use for expenditures that were contrary to 
normal Pie policy and required that no more than 10 percent of the funds be 
used to pay administrative costs. 

In general, JOBSTART operators reported that the funds available from 
local SDAs were inadequate to meet the costs of enriching or expanding 
program components or hiring additional JOBSTART staff, and that additional 
sources of funding were needed to implement the program model as intended. 
A few sites, notably Corpus Christi SER and the East Los Angeles Skill 
Center, were relatively well-funded from looal JTPA sources, reflecting a 
recognition on the part of these local JTPA staffs that programs for the 
JOBSTART target group were necessarily more intensive and expensive than 
others. 

Sites also looked to funding sources outside the JTPA system, such as 
state education grants or private sector contributions. School-based sites 
had the advantage of being able to psy for at least some of the JOBSTART 
costs (such as staff and equipment) with operating funds derived from the 
school system. Overall, these sites were in a better position to provide 
the 100 percent match required for 8 p>ercent funding. 

Additional resources also had to be found to finance activities or 
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expenditures that were not aiiowabie in the jfPA system. Support services 
were a particular probleFj f5r iiny sites. Incentive payments cannot be 
financed with JTPA funds, and a number of the SDAs which did not nortjally 
provide needs-based payments were unwilling to authorize them for JOBSTftRT 
enrol lees o 

These multiple funding sources created probleirs for the site 
operators. The time spent seeking funding and iTaiting for the money to be 
allocated delayed the start-up of the demonstration in many locations. In 
addition, the necessity of juggling several different accounting systems 
and meeting different sets of performance standards greatly complicated the 
administrative tasks of JOBSTftRT operators. 

2. getttflg^epformanoe Ti?Y9l? fcr tf RT 

As discussed in Chapter 2, incentives built into the JTPA performance 
standards system push contractors to exceed their performance goals and 
place a high proportion of their enroilees in jobs while keeping training 
costs low. To the extent that such standards can be reached more readily 
by working with easier- to-employ groups, they present disincentives Tor 
serving more disadvantaged individuals, such as those targeted in the 
JOBSTftRT demonstration. 2 Recognizing this, the U.S. Department of Labor 
has issued a technical assistance guide recommending that SDfts be flexible 
in setting peformance goals for programs that deal with difficult groups, 
the guide identifies the following practices that can discourage program 
operators from serving such groups as the JOBSTftRT enrol lees: 3 

• Setting vendor goals higher than the level of expected perfor- 
mance established for the SDft may create a disincentive for 
serving those laoat In need. 

• Setting all vendor goals at the same level is not fair to 
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those that target services to special, hard^^to-serve groups. 
For this reason^ passing cn the SpAjs standard uniformly to 
all service providers is hot recommended i 

© Vendors serving particularly disadvantaged groups legitimately 
deserve more lenient contract goals i 

Options are available to JTPA agencies seeking to encourage contrac- 
tors to serve the harder- to-employ. they can aiiw higher cost standards, 
letting vendors provide longer, more ihtehsive, and thus more expensive 
services. They can lower the minimum placemeht goal, recognizing that such 
individuals face greater barriers to employment. in youth programs, they 
can put more emphasis bh positive terminations and less on placements^ 
permitting contractors to help ehrbllees make a transition from one type of 
training program into another, as required in JOBSTART. 

the presumption that young dropouts may have lower placemeht outcomes 
than other groups is based on evidence that very disadvantaged ihdividuals 
in other programs have lower placement rates than those with more educa- 
tion, less weirare dependency or more job experience.^ This does not mean, 
however, that such programis are ineffective with these grbupsi Oh the 
contrary, research evidence suggests that employment programs have their 
greatest impacts on groups that are more disadvantaged because such persohs 
are less likely to get jobs oh their own without program assistahce. Thtas, 
a program that produces high placement rates by working with a more 
advantaged population, such as high school graduates, may be less effective 
than a program that produces lower overall placemehts but works with a 
harder-td-emplby grbup. 

A few SDAs did adjust the performance gbals in the cohtracts they 
wrote for JOBSTART operators in recognition that they were working with a 
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harder-to-serve population. In Los Angeles, both the entered employment 
and the positive teraination rates set in the East Los Angeles Skill 
Center's JOBSTART contract were substantially lower than the SDA standards 
as a whole. (See Table 5.2.) Hartford eliminated a placement standard In 
order to facilitate the transition of remedial education "graduates" into 
skills trainings Other SMs, such as Chicago, adjusted their cost stan- 
dards for the JOBSTART prbgr^, funding a more expensive program than was 
usually the case. 

In some SDAs^ JOBSTART operators were asked to ineet placement or 
positive termination standards typical of what the SDA expected of any 
contractor that provided occupational training or education services. 
Indeed, in many cases ^ the JTPA contractors called for JOBSTART operators 
to do better than the SDA standard. (See fable 5.2.) SDA staff who did not 
make adjustments for JOBSTART»s more difficult population gave several 
reasons for their reluctance. Some believed that by building additional 
supports into the JOBSTART model and/or lengthening the duration of 
training, the quality of service was improved; therefore, they argued, 
contractors could and should meet the higher placement goals. 

Many SDA staff also believed that imposing high standards was neces- 
sary to ensure quality performance; they feared that lowering expectations 
would result in a poorer product. Accepting a placement standard as an 
appropriate measure of success, they felt that if an occupational training 
contractor failed to place, for example, 75 percent of its training 
graduates, it was simply riot doing a good jobi 

Still another concern was that if JTPA staff offered special condi- 
tions to JOBSTART operators, they would have to individualize more of their 
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contracts, SDA officials did not want to open the door to a flood of 
special requests. 

Some SDA staff felt that their contracting policies with the JOBSTAfiT 
operator already reflected the fact that they served a difficult popula- 
tion. For example, Milwaukee divided contractors into three categories 
according to the difficulty of the population that they usually served; 
when grants were awarded, contractors competed within their category! 
rather than on a city-wide basis. As explained in the next section, some 
SBAs were wiiiing to vary the type of contract, permitting cost-reimburse- 
ment contracts rather than performance-based ones. 

3. eontraottng Poltotes 

Pressures created by JTPA cost restrictions and performance standards 
could be eased or exacerbated by the contracting policies in each SDA. Two 
issues were particularly critical: whether the JOBSTART contract was 
written on a performance or a cost-reimburaement basis and whether it was 
written specifically for JOBSTART or included other service programs and 
target populations at the sites. 

in a performance-based contract, training vendors are paid a fixed 
unit cost for training a specified number of individuals. Payments are 
only made^ however, for individuals who reach specified benchmarks, the 
most important of which are placemeut in a training-related job and 
positive termination. 5 Performance-based contracts provide funding flexi- 
bility for both SDAs and contractors since they allow all program costs, 
including support service and administrative costs, to be billed under the 
70 percent "training" category, in contrast, cost-reimbursement contracts 
cover actual costs up to a maximum, and payments are not tied directly to 
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specific outcomes. Under cost-reimbursement contracts, support services 
and administrative costs are counted in the 30 percent category. 

From the contractors* point of view, however, performance-based 
contracts present a potehtial problem: vendors can lose money If they fall 
to meet the performance standards specified in the contract. In addition, 
since little money is provided at the start of the program ~ and a varying 
proportion is withheld until a completion, placement or positive termina- 
tion is documented ~ contractors may be under pressure to move trainees 
quickly through the program and into jobs. Smaller organizations are 
particularly likely to experience a cash flow problem and may require other 
sources c income to cover costs in the early months of training. 

Performance-based contracts are reported to pose particular hardships 
for community-based organizations, which usually have fewer capital 
reserves to draw on than other types of organizations, and less access to 
other operating funds. Public schools, which have an assured income based 
on average attendance rates, are in a better position to cover expenses if 
contract funds are delayed. However^ they are less likely to be tolerant 
of the performance standards that JTPA Imposes on its training vendors. 
Although the community-based organizations in the JOBSTART demonstration 
had adjusted to the special conditions of performance-based contracting, 
school-based prograins expressed serious reservations about th^, and 
indicated that they would refuse funds rather than operate certain programs 
under performance-based contracts. 

Many of the SDAs in the JOBSTART demonstration were flexible in their 
choice of performance-based cr cost-reimbursement contracts, using differ- 
ent approaches with different types of service providers or for different 
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types of prdgrams. Overall, half of the JOBSTART vendors are operating 
their programs under performance-based cohtractSi while half are operating 
on a cost-reimbursement basis. (See Table 5.2.) In two cases (Denver and 
Pittsburgh), SDAs made a special exception Tor the JOBSTART provider, 
writing a cost-reimbursement contract for the demonstration program, when 
all other SDA contracts are performance-based. In other sites where 
JOBSTART is operated under a cost-reimbursement contract^ the SDAs are 
following their standard policy. Thus, the JTPA agencies in Dallas and 
Oentralina, North Carolina normally write cost-reimbursement contracts for 
schools; JTPA in Milwaukee does so for all non-occupational training; and 
Buffalo funds its two youth service agencies in this manner. 

in JOBSTART, the type of agency operating the program appears to 
affect the type of contract: four out of the six cost-reimbursement 
contracts are with school-based sites; only one school (East Los Angeles) 
has a performance-based contract. In contrast, five out of the seven 
community-based organizations are operating with performance-based 
contracts. 

Equally important is the scope 02* the contract: is it written speci- 
fically for JOBSTART, or is JOBSTART offered as one of many program 
activities or to one target group among several? Where JOBSTART is part of 
a larger contract for multiple activities or service groups, operators may 
have more leeway to offer JOBSTART and mcst JTPA standards. It is 
possible, for example, that higher JOKTART costs can be absorbed by a site 
if it operates less expensive or less intensive programs for its other 
enrollees; the lower outcomes of JOBSTART enrollees (if these occur) might 
also be acceptable if the site^s other programs or enrollees achieve higher 
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placement or positive termination rates than established by the standards. 
A number of demonstration sites have this flexibility. Sne-third have 
contracts written exclusively for JOBSTART, but another one-third funded to 
run JOBSTART are not required to enroll only JOBSTART-eiigibles. the 
remaining one-third are funded to operate a variety of program activities 
in addition to JOBSTART, and can cn^'oll a different population as well. 
(Table 5.2 shows the scope of the site contracts.) 

^« Ad<H^llOi^.al Factors Affecting JOBSTART ImPlemenfeM^i^ 
From an operator's point of view, the definition of a positive termina- 
tion or an entered emplo3rment is as important ^s the number or proportion 
of such terminations required. As with many other aspects of the highly 
decentralised JTPA system, these definitions vary considerably from 
location to location^ What this means, in practice, is that some JOBSTART 
sites will have a more difficult time than others in complying with the 
terms of their contract and meeting the required performance standards. 

For example, JTPA contracts in different locations define placement 
quite differently. The most common practice is to require retention on the 
job for 50 days, but as little as one week may be accepted. Some SDAs also 
stipulate that placements must be in full-time jobs at a specified minimum 
wage level, that is, placement into any job does not necessarily count 
either for payment purposes or for meeting the performance goals. JOBSTART 
operators working under contracts that require higher starting wages or 
longer-term placements could find themselves at a disadvantage in trying to 
meet their goals for JOBSTART youths. 

Equally Important is the way the local PIC defines the employment 
competency attainments that can count as positivs terminations for youths. 
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(In the JTPA system, PlCs are given the authorization to develop a cdm^ 
petency system that reflects the standards of employers in the local labor 
market.) As shown in Table 5.3i the educational standards of the compe- 
tency system developed by local PICS vary considerably across the JOBSTARt 
sites. At one extreme, the Hartford SDA is willing to credit GfiEG, the 
JbBSTART site, with a positive termination for any Individual who achieves 
a gain of one grade in reading and is either able to meet the entry level 
requirement of a training provider or reads at least at the sixth grade 
level. 

At ^the opposite end of the spectrum, the education competencies 
developed by the New York City PIC require enrollees to advance at least 
two grades In either reading or math and one grade in the other subject, 
and to reach at least a seventh-grade reading level and a sixth-grade math 
level. In Buffalo, the PIC requires a 20 percent improvement over entry 
performance, and either a minimum reading level of the ninth grade or a 
score higher than a passing grade on the GED or American College Test. The 
Corpus Christi SDA calls for GED attainment or at least a two-year increase 
in reading scores; Lbs Angeles requires a GED or an increase of one level 
in reading, writing, and math on the standardized Test of Adult Basic 
Education (TABE). Enrollees in the Milwaukee SER site must reach a ninimum 
of a 7.5 reect.ig level at completion of the site's pre-GED preparation 
course (mlnlmtm entry-level reading score of the fifth grade) and attain a 
GED or a tenth-grade reading level lii the GED preparation course (minimuin 
entry-level reading ocbre of 7.5). 

A potential problem is that the higher the standard, the longer poorer 
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tevet In other subject 
and 

mlhlmuB 7th gride reading tevetv 
ml hi mum 6 th grade math t ev at 
or 

8ED attal hmeht 



gelh of one grade tevet In reading on the tabe 
end 

meeting entry tevet required for ekitts training 
or 

mlhlmuro 6t h gri de reeding Levet 



gelh of one tivit in reeding and math end writing 
Oh the TABE 

or 

BED attainment 



gain of two grade tavets in readi 



ng 



or 



BED attainment 



mlnlBQm reeding tevel of 7.5 gredes in pre-6ED group 
or 

nlnlmQa ibth gradi reading fivet in BED prep 
or 

BED e ttal hment 



SOURCEi JTPA contracts, program recordst end staff interviews. 

NOTESi «At the sites not inctoded In this tabti, contrects either did 
not specify positive termination standards or did not baee payment directty on 
th am • 
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readers will havo to be in training to meet them and to qualify as a 
positive termination. This entails higher dosts. As in fche case of 
standards that require contractors to meet high rates of placement or 
positive termination, the requirements about competency levels can put 
programs, such as JOBSTART, which serve a population with poor reading 
skills at a disadvantage. 

Also critical to the facility with which disadvantaged youths can be 
served Is the relative importance attached to the attainment of employment 
competencies or other positive terminations. At about half of the JOBSTART 
sites, SDAs treated competencies as a significant outcome, either by tying 
pajnnent directly to them, or by mandating a goal for contractors to meet. 
However, other SDAs made such competencies relatively insignificant by not 
stressing them in performance reviews or making them a condition of 
payment. Although this may be appropriate for most skills training 
courses I it is more questionable for a program such as JOBSTART which 
emphasizes basic education as well as skills training. 

the issue of whether employment competencies or placements are given 
more weight is particularly important for sites that are operating JOBSTART 
as a sequential model and in which other vendors provide the skills train- 
ing after a basic education level has been achieved. For these sites 
(Allentowh, the Basic Skills Academy, CREC in Hartford, and Milwaukee SER), 
a strong emphasis on placement, or entered emplojrment, seems misplaced, and 
could make it very difficult for education providers to implement JOBSTART 
as intended and still meet their perforaance goals. Since Milwaukee SER 
and Aiittntbwn both operate JOBSTART together with other programs and ser- 
vice groups, they could conceivably achieve the placement criteria with 
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nbh-JOBSTART enroiiees; and move the JOBSTART enroiiees iStb skills 
training. The Hartford SDA addressed the issue by eliminating the entered 
eapioymeht goal for CREC and by providing additional incentives for the 
site to move enroiiees into skills training. 

Additional operational issues are raised by the federal Department of 
Labor's stipulation that a transition from one Title II training program 
into another cannot count as a positive tenniriatibh for federal reporting 
purposes. a number of SDAs in the JOBSTART sample thus require that 
enroiiees in basic education programs funded by JTPA must be placed with 
non-JTPA vendors in order, to be recognized as positive terminations. This 
may make it inbre difficult for sites that are providing basic education to 
JOBSTART enroiiees to move them into occupational skills training because 
it limits the supply of potential training vendors. 

CREC in Hartford and the Basic Skills Academy in New York City present 
an Interesting contrast In how the performance standards and payment sched- 
ules in JTPA contracts can affect the implementation of the JOBSTART 
program design. As discussed In Chapter 3, the City of Hartford had a 
strong interest in developing a feeder system of educational vendors that 
could prepare JTPA enroiiees for skills training. Concerned that the usual 
placement standards would work against this, JTPA staff crafted a new 
system of standards. These standards reward education providers for moving 
youths into skills training without requiring them to place youths quickly 
in jobs and enoburage local skills jsrovlders to enroll graduates bf the 
basic education programs. In addltlbn, Hartford proved very flexible in 
negotiating payment schedules tb accommodate vendors, without Ibsing sight 
of the ultimate goal of job entry. the contract negotiated for JOBSTART 
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left CSEC istaff feeling confident that they could operate JOBSTART and not 
be penalized for Working with a harder-tb-empiby group, while JtPA 
officials believed they had provided for accountability in the program. 
The contract also served as a model for other service providers in 
Hartford. Both JTPA and CREC staffs believed that the new standards would 
facilitate service delivery in the area. 

In contrast, basic education competencies approved by the N<w York 
City PIC made it difficult during a pilot phase of JOBSTART in the winter 
of 1985-1986, for the Basic Skills Academy to operate the JOBSTART 
educational component and then move enrollees Into skills training. The 
educational gains described above . that enrollees were required to 
make during a very limited training period were so rigorous that it was 
recognized at the outset that few were likely to do so.^ 

The difficulties in implementing JOBSTART in New York City were 
compounded by the rule that eintry into JTPA Title II training did not count 
as a positive termination; this regulation severely curtailed the pool of 
available training vendors. In order to avoid financial loss, the Basic 
Skills Acadeiay was forced to move JOBSTART enrollees Into Jobs rather than 
into skills training, as called for in JOBSTART. The problems faced by the 
BSA in the execution of this contract led staff to seek non-JTPA funding 
for JOBSTART during the full demonstration period. 

e. Adaptations to FaG llitate IiBDlementattofr of^QB^Tf^ 

Roughly half the SDAs in the JOBSTART sample made some change in their 
usual operating procedures in order to facilitate the implementation of a 
demonstration program targeting a very-hard-to-employ group. 
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• Two SpAs wrote cost-reimbursement cont^-acts for JOBSTARTt when 
• normally the SDA policy was to write only performance-based 

contracts (Denver, Pittsburgh); 

• Three other SDAs lowered ^heir performance standards for place- 
ment ahd/br positive tenninatiqn^^^ JOBSTART because opera- 
tors were working with a harder-to-serve target population 
(Lbs Angeles, Hartford, Dallas), 

• Another, wrote hew performance standards specifically for 
JpBSTARTi recognizing the importance in the sequential 
JOBSTART model of movir^ students from remedial education into 
skills training, rather than placing them quickly into a Job 
(Hartford). ^ ^ j 

• Two SDAs earmarked considerably more money for support 
services in JOBSTART, and others made needs-based payments or 
incentives available for JOBSTART enrqllees, contrary to 
normal policy. Each recognised that this harder-td-serye 
group would rcRjui^e more support services than other JTPA 
enrdllees (Los Angeles, Corpus Ohristi, Dallas, Pittsburgh). 

The SDAs that made spNBcial accommodations for JOBSTART are ones i/i 

which local policy initiatives sought to provide more or better services to 

young high school dropouts, or in which there was interest at the local 



level in building a strong remediation component into the JTPA system. They 
appear to be the exception, rather than the rule, in the current JTPA 
environment. 

The Tact that the SDAs were able to adjust performance standards and 
contracting policies suggestis that the JTPA system provides opportunities 
to respond to special needs groups — if SDAs are willing to use these 
opportunities, and if they are encouraged to do so by federal and state 
policy on performance standards and the use of the 6 percent and 8 pereertt 
set-asides. However, responding to the opportunities to serve the harder- 
to-employ will require considerable foroslght, perseverance and ingenuity 
on the part of agency staff. Such approaches can mitigate, although not 
necessarily overcome, the problems posed by funding and cost constraints. 
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eHAPTER 6 
RECRUITMENT AMB iwRQhhMRMT 



Recruitment was one of the first tasks facing program operators as 
they began to implement JGBSTARt, Although most of the organizations oper- 
ating JOBSTART had extensive previotas experience in attracting and serving 
the target population^ recruitment was expected to be difficulti'' 

As indicated in Chapter 1 , research on youth programs has indicated 
that dropouts are substantially more difficult to reach and enroll in 
programs than ih-schbol youths, A study of federally-funded employment and 
training programs under the Youth Employment Demonstration Projects Act of 
1977 (YEDPA) found that, despite the generally acknowledged need for 
services to school dropouts, many programs targeted to this population had 
difficulty recruiting applicants. When CETA prime sponsors who were 
charged with implementing YEDPA programs had the option of serving either 
student?? or dropouts, they tended to focus on the in-schbol group, in part 
because they were less difficult to recruit and retain in services. "As a 
resultf" the authors concluded, "the question of hcv to reach and serve 
dropout youths effectively was largely unanswered by YEDPA. 

HDRC»3 evaluation of , one of the YEDPA programs, the Youth Incentive 
Entitlement Pilot Projects (YIEPP), provided a unique opportunity to gather 
dat'A on the success of CETA prime sponsors in enrolling both ih-schobl aind 
dropout youths in a program offering a guaranteed Jbb in return for school 
enrollment. The study found a substantially lower rate of program partici- 
pation for eligible dropouts (29 percent) compared to eligible youths still 
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in school (68 percent). 3 

This difference can be explained by the research findings showing that 
dropouts were hot only more difficult to locate and inform about the pro- 
gram, they were also less likely to participate once informed. Whereas gi 
percent of in-school youths who were interviewed were aware of the program, 
only 75 percent of the out-6f-sch66l eligible youths said they had heard of 
the program's offer. Further, when they were aware of the program, out-of- 
school youths were less likely to apply for YIEPP than those in school ~ 
61 percent versus 85 percent^ respectively.^ 

Nearly one-fifth of the informed dropouts who did not apply for YIEPP 
said they did not want to return to school or an alternative education 
program in their community. 5 This is an important factor to consider in 
designing recruitment strategies for dropout programs. Although JOBSTART's 
educational component is different from traditional academic instruction 
offered in schools, youths may not know this when they first hear about the 
program. 

Recruiting dropouts has become even more difficult in the current 
employment and training environment, in part because JTPA has eliminated 
allowance payments made to participants in classroom training. Fewer 
people without high school diplomas have enrolled in JTPA- funded programs 
than under CETA;^ this change cannot be attributed only to temporary 
problems in establishing referral linkages in the transition to JTPA. fiata 
comparing the characteristics of youths enrolled in classroom training in 
the 1984 and 1985 JTPA program years show a continuing decline in the pro- 
portion of youths who are dropouts and an increase in students. 7 JOBSTART 
represents ah opportunity to reverse this trend, but the literature 
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provides little guidance on effective strategies for recruiting dro|>duts. 

in addition to the general probiems in recruiting drbpoutSi the 
JCffiSTART demonstration raises an additional concern. As discussed earlieri 
the experimental research design for JOBSTART requires recruitment of twice 
the ntmber of eligible youths than will be served: half will be assigned to 
the control group, not eligible Tor JOBSTART services; and half to the 
experimental group, which will be enrolled in the program. To reach the 
goal of enrolling at least 100 eligible youths per JOBSTART site over the 
course of 12 months, a minimum of 200 eligible youths must be recruited. 
Given that JOBSTART operators do not tend to have waiting lists, it was 
anticipated that the programs would have to exceed their previous 
recruitment levelSi^ 

For several reasons^ it is too early to assess the effectiveness of 
recruitment strategies used by the different program operators or to look 
for lessons about attracting dropouts to relatively long-term services. 
First, recruitment in JOBSTART is not yet complete. During the period 
covered in this chapter — August 1985 through July 1986 — only two 
JOBSTART sites (Corpus Christi SER and the Connelley Skill Learning Center 
in Pittsburgh) finished a cycle of recruitment designed to enroll 100 
youths. Four of the programs had not yeit started random assigrSent and 
therefore are not discussed in this chapter. Of the 12 operating sites, 
five did not begin random assignment until after March 1986. Thus^ for 
almost half of the sites observed for this study, the amount of time was 
too short to draw even preliminary conclusionSi 

Another problem was that many sites recruit and enroll youths as 
classroom slots open up. These programs expect to recruit youths over an 
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extended period of time. As discussed in earlier chapters* only three 
sites Corpus ehristi SEI?, the Conneliey Skill Learning Center in 
Pittsburgh and Chicago Commons -- operate programs that recruit for classes 
with fixed beginning and ending dates. 

The remainder of this chapter describes recruitment and enrollment 
procedures in JOBSTART through July I986. The first section discusses 
recruitment strategies, the second examines eligibility determination and 
enrollment procedures* and the third describes the characteristics of 
youths who entered the jeSSTARt research sample. The chapter concludes 
with a discussion of factors that appear to have influenced the pace of 
recruitment and enrollment during the early operational stages of the 
demonstration. 

A. Recrultment^Sfepateff4^ 

As seen in Table 6.1, a total of 733 youths enrolled in the JOBSTART 
demonstration through July 1986. Enrbllment had risen to 1,227 by December 

— _ _ _ _ » 

31, 1986. While the pace of ehrollmeht has been slower than anticipated at 
most of the sites, the two brgahizations that have operated JOBSTART Tor a 
full year have either met or reasonably approximated the goal of randomly 
assigning 200 eligible youths. In Corpus efirlsti, SER enrolled 100 members 
of the experimental group Into classes that began in the fall of 1985. The 
recruitment drive conducted by the Gonneliey Skill Learning Center during 
the summer of 1985 also succeeded In bringing in a large number of youths 
within a relatively short period of time. However, because recruitment 
ended shortly after the start of the school year, total enrollment fell 
short of the needed amount. 
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NUir^SR OF EXPERIHBNTA.S AND CQNtROLS RANDOMLY ASSiONiOp BY dGBSTART SITE 
{AiiBUSt 1885 - JULY 1886 SAMR.E] 



Site 


n rob nOnbii OT 

Randcn Asalgrnent 


1 

August^ 
October 1885 


1 

Nov«ber 

la do*' 

Jahiary 1888 


1 

Februarys 
Apr It 1888 


1 

Hay- 

July 1886 


1 

Total 


ALLantOHii 


June 1886 


- 


- 


- 


11 


11 


CET 


Novenber 1885 


- 


18 


50 


28 


87 


Chicago Damnona 


March 1886 


- 


- 


16 


- 


16 


CohneLLey 


Aagust 18^ 


145 


- 


- 


- 


145 


QIIC 


Apr It 1886 


- 


- 


15 


20 


35 


£B8t U/L 


May 1886 


- 


- 


- 


23 


23 


£BDS 


Aprit 1886 






26 


43 


68 


El Centro 


March 1886 






8 


43 


52 


Phoenix Job Corps 


June 1886 








21 


21 


8^ - Corpus CHrlatI 


October 1885 


63 


117 






200 


Bm - HUwaukaa 


Aprit 18B6 






4 


7 


11 


8tenLy Tech 


Novenbar 1865 




35 


16 


2 


53 


Total 


Auguat 18^ 


228 


170 


136 


188 


733 



SOURCE! Tabula tidna fron the JQBSTART Enrol Laant Foraa. 

NOTESt Since the Job Cdrpa Garters In AttantHf Loa Angalea and SacrManto and the Bealc Skit la Aada 
In Naw York had not started randan aaalgnnent aa of July 31f 1S66f they are not Included In this table. 

A daah Indicates that a site was not scheduled to do rendom aseigniant during a given quarter, 
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Although most of the prbgrains do not expect to cbopiete enrollment in 
less than a year, It Is nonetheless apparent In Table 6*1 that some sites 
may fail significantly short of the recruitment goal of 200 eligible 
youths. At one site, a lack of open slots has constrained enrollment. 
However, for most, slot capacity has not been a ma^br factor in explaining 
the slow pace of program enrollment. To speed lip the process, several 
sites have redesigned their recruitment efforts occasionally by changing 
methods but, more frequently, by adding new outreach methods. In addition, 
staffing and other resources have sometimes Increased. In short, the level 
of effort has intensified. 

In programs with "roiling" enrollment that is, youths enroll when 
classroom slots are open — it has been particularly difficult to gauge 
the amount of lead time and staff needed to bring in an adequate number of 
youths. Staffs in these programs have increasingly recognized the level of 
work needed to maintain a constant flow of applicants, particularly at the 
beginning of a recruitment drive. Tlie initial step involves substantial 
effort to build the program's visibility among youths and their communi- 
ties. 

in fashioning their recruitment strategies, JOBSTART program oper- 
ators faced several challenges. First, operators have had to locate and 
inform target population that is widely dispersed: that is, they do not 
gather each day in a centralized location, such as a school. Second, the 
recruitment message has to be attractive to young people who are known to 
be somewhat skeptical about programs, as well as about their own ability to 
learn in an educational setting. Dropouts are also, as a group, "turned 
off" from school, and a relatively intensive, long-tenn course of education 
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combined with training may not appeal to them, Finaiiy> because the target 
audience for the JOBSTART recruitment message is poor and unemployed, 
immediate income is often the greatest need. 

In the following discussion of recruitment strategies, the two sites 
with the longest experience are highlighted: Connelley Skill Learning 
Center in Pittsburgh and Corpus Christi SER, Other sites are described in 
less detail. The discussion centers on the staff responsible for recruit- 
ment, their methods of disseminating information, and the content of the 
JOBSTART message* 

1. ^ ^taff4hg Patterns 

The organization operating the JOBSTART program does not always have 
the responsibility for recruiting youths. Table 6.2 shows that, in one of 
the 12 programs (the Cohhelley Skill Learning Center), the SDA took on the 
primary responsibility for JOBSTART recruitment. At three other sites 
(CREC in Hartford, the Milwaukee and Corpus Christi SER programs), program 
operators shared responsibility with the SDA, because that agency ~ in 
recruiting for a broad range of programs funded by JTPA — informed youths 
about JOBSTART. 

Relatively few staff members were assigned to recruitment tasks. Even 
when SDAs were involved, constraints on administrative costs have limited 
outreach resources. Only two of the programs (Allentown in Buffalo and the 
Phoenix Job Corps Center) have assigned staff members to work exclusively 
on recruitment. The other program operators with full or partial responsi- 
bility either delegated it to JOBSTART staff who also had other adminis- 
trative or counseling tasks, or hired new staff in trapbrary positions as 
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TABLE 6.2 



AGENCIES INVOLVED IN THE REC3RU ITMENTi JTPA CERTIFICATION AND ENROLLMENT 
OF JOBSTART ELIQIBLE YOUTH, BY TYPl OF AGENCY 
(AUGUST ISBS-JULY 1866 SAMPLE} 



I 





Agency 


81 te 


J OB START 
Program Operator 


1 


SDA 


At t sn tdw h 

R A c p Li 1 ^J9i A n 

dtPA Certin cati on 
Testing for Reading Level 
Ehr bl Lieht 


X 
X 
X 
X 


. 


GET 

R ia c r L1 1 fiD e h fi 
JTPA Certi f i cetl on 
Teitlng for Reeding Level 
Enrol I merit 


X 
X 

x« 

X 




Chlcegd CdnrndniB 
Rci c r ul £m a h ^ 

JTPA Certi fl ceti on 
Testing for Reeding Level 
Ehr dl Ineht 


X 

X 
X 


X 


Connslley 
Rttcr ill tmeh t 
JTPA Certi f 1 eetl dn 
Teetl ng for Reeding Level 
Enrol tment 


x 


X 
X 
X 
X 


CREC 

Recriil tieht 
JTPA Certi f 1 cati on 
Testing for Reading Level 
Enrol laent 


X 

X 
X 


X 
X 


East LiAi 
Racrul tnent 
•JTPA Certi f1 cetl dn 
Testing for Reading Laval 
Enrol iBont 


X 
X 
X 
X 
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Agancy 






81 ti 


JOB START 
Prbiirai Oparetor 


1 

80A 


ieds 

Ricirul tiant 

UTPA Carti f 1 citi on 

Taatlho for Raadlng Laval 

£nroL Lsanc 


X 
X 
X 

V 




El Cantrb 

Racrultiaht 
dTPA Cartl f 1 cati oh 
Tatting for Raadlno Laval 
inroL Isant 


X 
X 
X 
X 




Phdahlx Job Corpa^ 
Raerul tnant 
•ITPA Cartl f losti on 
Taating for Raadlng Laval 
Enrol Lsant 


X 
X 

X 




8ER - Corpua CHrlatI 
Racr u1 tsant 
JTPA Cartl f Icati on 
Taating for Riiding Laval 
Enrol lie nt 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


BER - NimaDkaa 
Racruitiiant 
JTPA Cartl f lea t1 on 
Taating for Raadlng Laval 
Enrol laant 


X 

5( 


X 
X 

k 


Btanly Tach 
Recrui tiant 
JTPA Cartl f I cati on 
Tasting for Raadlng Laval 

Enrot tnent 


X 

X 
X 




X 





BOURCEt Xri^arvlawa with J0B8TART program bparatbra and 8DA ataffa. 

NOtEBi *At CET and Phoanix Job Corpai anrolltas ara toatad for raadlng 
Laval aftar randois aaaigniant. 

b _ 

Applicants at Phoanix Jbb Corps auat aoat fadaral eligibility 
atendnrds for Job Corps* 
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recruiters. The people resjx)nslble for recruitment usually had had prior 
experience In youth outreach or programinlng. 
2. Methods of Recpultinent 

No matter which organization conducted recruitment, staff membei?s used 
several methods simultaneously to reach out to youths, their families, and 
low-income neighborhoods more generally. At most of the sites, these 
methods included: letters followed by phone calls or visits. (or some other 
sequence of the three); fliers included with welfare or Summer Youth 
Employment Program checks; fliers and posters distributed in public 
settings; public service announcements on radio and television stations; 
advertisements in church bulletins and newspapers (often community papers); 
and presentations to the staffs of a wide variety of community agencies. 
Staff involved in recruitment have targeted the youths directly (by 
letters^ phone calls and visits) and indirectly (through publicity targeted 
to low*income communities). 

Information collected at random assignment about how applicants first 
heard about JOBSTART indicates that the JOBSTART program was most frequent- 
ly the source of program information, with one-third of the youths learning 
of JOBSTART through the staff of the program or its fliers and posters. 
Other sources mentioned less frequently were friends and relatives, print 
and electronic media, and JTPA staff members. (See Table 6.3.) 

Although it is too early to assess outreach efforts as a whole, the 
experience of the two programs that completed the enrollment cycle, as well 
as interviews with staffs at other sites, provide early indications of 
methods that seem most helpful. In general, it was found that recruitment 
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manm OISTRIBIiTIDN of sources of REQUITIENT for IHE .IGBSTffiT RESEWn SAHH.E, BY SITE 

[mm m - mi m m,i\ 











r 

1 






1 1 


1 
































m 








Altar 




Chicago 


Connel- 




East 






Job 


CorpQa 


Nlliair 


Stanty 




Bourflii of hcpufbiinii 




m 


C(M0R9 


ley 


CREC 


Mr* 


EGOS 


CBntro 






Ml 


lacn 


lOHl 


Jobitirt ProgrB 


8.1 




0.0 


10.3 


57.1 


30.4 


76.8 




71,4 


10.5 


27.3 


37.7 


33.2 


Frienda/htitlvis 


3S.4 


16.5 


ie.B 




6.7 


34.B 


10.1 


32.7 


1S.Q 


33.0 


18,2 


13,2 


23.7 




27.3 


M 


tiOiO 


14.S 


22.8 


17,4 


8,7 


30.8 


8,5 


44.0 


8.1 


3.8 


21.7 


JTPA 


y 


d.o 


0.0 


46.2 


d.o, 


0.0 


0.0 


5.0 


1.0 


10.0 


27.3 


38,e 


16.6 


Otiiir (BQ 




0.0 


25,0 


0.0 


5.7 


0.0 


0.0 


8.6 


0,0 


1.5 


18.2 


0,0 


2,5 


im\m Syitii 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.4 


0,0 


0.0 


1,4 


U.0 


0,0 


0.5 


0,0 


1.8 


0,7 


Othir Snirnint 






























9,1 


e.i 


6.3 


0.7 


5.7 


17,4 


2,8 : 


S.8 


0,0 


0.6 


0.0 


3,8 


2.8 


Othir 


0.(1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.9 


0.0 


0,0 


0,1 


Sapli 8izi 


11 


87 


18 


1J 


35 


23 


69 


52 


21 


200 


11 


53 


733 























Wmi Calculationa fm tha JQBSTMT Enrollaent Foiis. 
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appeared to be more efficient if it was targeted to the eligible youths 
directly for example, if individuals on a list of dropouts were mailed 
letters or phoned ~ rather than if contact was of a more general nature , 
as, for example, in talking to groups of youths at street fairs or play- 
grounds. Even more important than the tiithod used was the ability to 
follow up on contacts and the level of effort expended. Sites using 
relatively similar and standard methods had different degrees of success, 
suggesting that commitment, the intensity of the recruitment campaign, and 
its timing are often key to success. 

The cooperation of other agencies is often needed to identify a large 
number of dropouts. School systems in Corpus Christi, Pittsburgh^ Denver, 
ehicago, Albemarle and Lbs Angeles provided important assistance in 
supplying lists of dropouts. When the timing of JecSTART classes allowed 
it, staff targeted dropouts working in JTPA-funded Summer Youth Employment 
Programs (SYEP), a large pool of potentially eligible youths^ This was the 
case in Pittsburgh and Chicago. SDAs were able to help programs by supply- 
ing computerized lists of dropouts enrolled in SYEP. Social service 
agencies in some cities also included information about JOBSTART in their 
mailings of public assistance checks. 

Given the amount of cooperation heeded to coordinate personal outreach 
and general publicity, early planning well in advance of the expected 
start-up of random assignment -- appeared to be ah essential factor, the 
Pittsburgh and Corpus Christi JOBSTART programs prepared work plans cover- 
ing the entire recruitment period and carefully adhered to the projected 
schedules. Both sites started several months before enrollment efforts 
needed to begin, and, during this period, at least a few staff members were 
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expected to spend a considerable amount of time carrying out the recruit- 
ment plan* For example, SDA staff in Pittsburgh began work on recruitment 
in May 1985 and expected to conduct random asslgiiment in Augusts Gorpus 
Christi SER began outreach efforts in July 1985 for classes that began in 
October and November. Once recruitment began, staffs in Corpus Christi and 
Pittsburgh worked full-time and often evenings and weekends if these were 
the best times to contact youths. Their level of cbmmitmeht to recruitment 
tasks may have been heightened by an understanding that an intensive 
effort, sustained over several months, was necessary to bring in the 
targeted, number of youths before classes started. 
3. Creating a .^QBSTART Qntreanh Message 

The recruitment message varied across sites. Overall, it had not only 
to describe the program accurately, but also appeal to dropouts. The 
message delivered depended on what services were offered at the sites. 

Programs known as occupational skills providers tended to emphasize 
that training could lead to a good job, since staff believed that the value 
of edueation in obtaining jobs was not all that clear to youths. On the 
other hand, education providers and multi-service vendors gave educational 
services as much emphasis as vocational training and the prospect of a job. 
Some sites that provided needs-based payments and financial or non-monetary 
rewards also publicized these. 

B. Eldglbill^v Determtnation and gnroiiment 

The research required that eligibility be determined prior to random 
assignment to the research sample. Marqr applicants did not complete this 
process, have the right documents, or for other reasons were disqualified. 
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ftt one site, the ratio of applicants to youths randomly assigned was as 
high as 6 to !• 

Figure 6.1 presents data gathered by SDA staff involved in the intake 
process for JTPA-fuhded youth programs In Corpus efiristi, including the 
JOBStftRT program, and shows the fall-off of youths at each step in the 
process, in this funnel ^ the stream of recruited youths narrows as some 
are lost or eliminated along the way. Although the number and order of 
steps and the proportions of youths dropping off at each stage vary by 
site, the process is the same in all JOBSTART programs. 

The ycuth fail-off is In some part due to a lack of appropriate 
documentation for JTPA certification, reading levels too low or too high 
for the youths to qualify for the program, and, simply, the youths* loss of 
interest in participating, the funnel steps are discussed below. 

1. Eilgibilitv beter^tnafclon 

The JOBSTART program guidelines specify that youths enrolled In the 
demonstration be educationally and economically disadvantaged dropouts 
between I7 and 21 years of age who lack a GED or high school diploma. 
Dropout status is defined according to the accepted local standard. For 
example, in Milwaukee, youths had to provide a letter from the public 
school system verifying that they had left school. In general, the 
criterion for educational disadvantage was reading competency below the 
eighth-grade level as established Sy a standardized, nationally-accepted 
test. 9 This level frequently serves as the entry requirement for skills 
training classes^ Because a variety of standardized tests were used to 
establish eligibility, experimentals were retested shortly after program 
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FIGURE 6-1 

INTAKE FLOW IN THE CORPUS CHRISTI JOBSTART PROGRAM 




SOURCE: Tabaiations from the records of the Corpus Christi SDA; 



NOTE: Percentages are calculated as a proportion of the total number of 
applicants for JTPA services, 
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entry using a uniform baseline instrument, the Test of Adult Basic 
Eduoatioh (TABE)JO additional reason for administering the TABE after 
program entry was that reading tests were not included in the eligibility 
determination process at a few sites. 

Economic disadvantage was defined by the standards for eligibility for 
services under JTPAJ^ Youths also have to meet any other reasonable 
criteria established by program operators — such as indicating an interest 
in participating in both occupational training and educational services. 

Screening takes place during interviews by JOBSTART staff members 
conducted as part of the Intake process. ' in these interviews, staff 
members talk to apjDlicants for 10 to 15 minutes to explore the youthsr' 
interests and to identify any issues that have to be resolved before 
program participation (such as child care or a court appearance). Staff 
also explain that^ because JOBSTART Is a demonstration, participants will 
be selected through a process that resembles a lottery. (Most sites have 
not tried to explain this In mass advertising materials designed for 
outreach.) In general, this applicant screening resulted in only modest 
fall-off. 

However, program operators that receive funding under JTPA have to 
also ensure that their enrollees meet JTPA age. Income and residency 
eligibility standards, and applicants at the Job Corps sites must also meet 
Job dorps eligibility criteria. '•^ a great deal of applicant fall-off 
occurred during determination of whether these criteria were met. As seen 
in Figure 6.1, 81 percent of the applicants in Corpus Chrlstl appeared 
eligible for JTPA services. Only 52 percent were dropouts who came through 
the whole eligibility determination process and were certified as eligible 
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for JTPA services. 

the SDA held responsibility for determining eligibility for JTPA. In 
some cases, youths went to the SDA office, but in others, SDA staff carried 
but the certification at the JOTSTART program offices. At some sites, the 
SDA delegated determination of JTPA eligibility to the program operator. 

However JTPA eligibility is determined, documentation is required.''^ 
Although the JOBSTART operators and SDAs provide lists of required docu- 
ments, applicants frequently appear for certification without all of them. 
Several appointments are sometimes scheduled before certification is 
completed, especially for youths whose parents are reluctant to help them 
provide the needed information or documents. 

Substantial fall-off was also caused by the reading competency test. 
Quite a few of the tested youths are determined ineligible because they 
score above the eighth-grade level or below the levels used to establish 
eligibility at several of the sites. 15 thirteen percent of the applicants 
tested in the Corpus Ghristi site had reading scores that disqualified them 
for JOBSTART. Although testing sessions are held frequently, as often as 
weekly, unless youths apply on the day testing is scheduled, they have to 
return. Many have several appointments^ and some who are re-scheduled 
never show up. (See Table 6.2 for the staff responsibile for testing at 
different sites.) 

At sites where the process was lengthy or involved, eligibility deter- 
mination probably served as an unintended screening mechanism. Youths with 
little perseverance or capacity to organize their lives often simply 
stopped showing up. Thus, it is not surpi-ising that enrol iment proceeded 
slowly during the early phase of JOBSTART, given the attrition as well as 
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the level of effort required to reach ajcrultme^^t goals, discussed 
previously. 

2. JQBStART Enrollaent 

Once applicants met the JOBSTART criteria for age, reading competency 
and school status, and had been certified as eligible for JTPA services, 
they were randomly assigned to either the experimental or control groups. 
As indicated above, applicants for JOBSTART had heard about a selection 
process comparable to a lottery, usually at the time of their first 
Interview with program or SDA staff when their eligibility status may not 
have been clear. Once eligibility was determined, however, the discussion 
of random assignment was extensive and included going over a formal 
Informed consent form before obtaining the youth's signature. After the 
applicant agreed to random assignment and the research Interviews, the 
JOBSTART Enrollment Form was filled out by program or SDA staff, using 
Information provided by the youth. 

A phone call was then made to MDRC, where random assignment was 
conducted. Youths entering the experimental group were told to report to 
classes or, In the case of some of the JOBSTART programs, to an orientation 
session. Applicants assigned to the control cup were reminded that they 
were part of the research and would be contacted later; they were also told 
that they could seek services elsewhere on their own. 

C. ^esorl^ticm^-Qf^ t4ie^ JQBStART Research Sample 

Table 6.4 shows the characteristics of youths who were randomly assign- 
ed m the first 12 months of program operations. As expected, they are a 
very disadvantaged group. 
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SaUR(£i Colculatlons frai ths JQBSTAflT EnroUiiht Rirns. 

NOTESi Dietrlbutiona aay not add oxaotty to 100,0 percent because of rbuhding. 

"DiBtplbutione «ay not add to 100.0 percent beceuee individuale could heve hed more then one kind of prior nipLoynentr could 
pently be receiving iiora than one type of benefitr or could have received prior occupational treining frai more than one source. 

b_ 

For aalBcted char8cterl8tice» sample sites ney vary up to 18 eample points due to miaaing data. 
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The majority of the sample member!:^ are black or Hispanic. The aver- 
age age is 19 i Only slightly more than one- third had reached or completed 
the eleventh-grade before dropping out. On average, sample members ended 
their schooling as tenth-graders. Two-thirds of the sample had been but of 
school for at least eight months when random assignment began in 19i55. At 
program entry, the average grade level for reading was 6.8. (See table 
5.5f which provides the distribution of reading scores for members of the 
experimental group from a uniform baseline instrument,) 

Sample menbers had had little opportunity to learn marketable skills, 
to understand employers* expectations, or to realize how the labor market 
functions. Over 70 percent of the youths randomly assigned through July 
1986 had had no prior vocational training. Approximately 39 percent had 
never held a regular or even a subsidized jobi 

Although one- third of the members of the s mple have children, most 
have never married. Over 60 percent were living with at least one parent 
when they entered th5 program. The majority of youths (58 percent) 
received some sort of goveriSent assistance — cash or in-kind — either 
directly in their own name^, as in the case of General Assistance, or as 
part of i family unit that receives benefits under a goverrSent-sponsored 
prograr. Approximately 2D percent received payments from the Aid to 
Familis?:-. ultt^ Dependent Children (AFDC) progrra» in ih^:±r ovn namei 

Table 6.6* which divides the r^arnple into yoi?.ng men snd women, reveals 
nteresting differences in ethriietty, marital number of children, 

ir eipt of AFDC and related benefit::^ voeatlbnal training and work exper- 
ience. More women thaii men in the snj^plc vrere black C^*^ percent and 3^ 
percent, re^jpectivel^O j wheress fewer of vtv:^ women than the men were 
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TABLE 6.6 



SEtECTiD CHARACTERISTICS OP THE JOBSTART RESEARCH SAMPLE 
AT THE TIHE OP ENROLLHENTi BY SEX 
(AUGUST 1885 - JUNE 18B6 SAHPLE] 



1 : r 



Cliaracterl 8t1 c 


Hal e 


Pein ale 


Total 


BeSBBrch Sroup (X] 








CbhCrol 


48.8 


50.5 


48.7 


Expsrlnentat 


51.1 


48.5 


50.3 


Aga (%] 








16-17 


23.7 


23.8 


23.8 


18 


27.3 


24.2 


25.7 


IS 


18.2 


21.7 


20.0 


20 


17.4 


16.3 


16.8 


21 


13.5 


13.8 


13.7 


_ .. . 

Average Age (Yebre] 


18.7 


___ .__ 
18.7 


_ _ _ 
18.7 


Ethnicity l%] 








Mhite 


10.4 


12.8 


11.8 


Bt ack 


34.3 


44.0 


38 .2 


HI spani c 


52.5 


4r .8 


47.1 


Other 


2.7 


1 .4 


2.0 


Harl tat Statue l%] 








Never Narrled 


81 .2 


85.1 


88.1 


Merrledf Living with Spoaee 


8.2 


7.1 


7.7 


Marrledf Not Living with 








Spouae 


0.3 


8.8 


3.8 


Divorcedf Widowed 


0.3 


1.1 


0.7 


School Grade at Tine of 








DropoQt l%] 


_.. . 


_ _ 




5-8 


10.5 


7.4 


8.0 


8 


20, 


25.5 


23.1 


1 d 


32.1 


31.8 


32.0 


11 


31.0 


28.3 


30.2 


12 


5.5 


8.0 


5.8 


Average Grade at Tine of 








DrdpoQt 


10.0 


10.0 


10.0 


Last Year in School l%] 








1877-1878 


1.8 


1.8 


1 .9 


1880 


1.1 


S.2 


3.2 


1881 


6.4 


11.7 


8.1 


18B2 


11.3 


12.3 


11.8 


18B3 


18.8 


20.2 


20.1 


18B4 


23.8 


20.8 


22.3 


18B6 


28. B 


21 .0 


23.8 


18B6 


8.8 


8.B 


7.8 
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Charactsrl Bti c 


1 

na L a 


Fern e I e 


Total 


RalBdh for ELIglbUlty (X] 








Recelylna WeL fere 




44.1 


30.3 


7 0X Bt8 Standard 


70.6 


49.0 


58.8 


UTPA ELIglbLa 


6.3 


4.1 


8.2 


bfhar 






3.7 


Nuabar of ChlLdrsn l%\ 








0 


85.7 


47.3 


86.4 


1 


ia.4 


37.2 


24.9 


g 


1.6 


12.5 


7.1 


3 or Hrr« 


0.3 


3.0 


1.8 


Average ^'^r of Children 


0.2 


0.7 


0.4 


Current Living Situetlon l%] 








pirn HoueehoLd 


4.1 


21.2 


12.7 


One Parent 


43.4 


37.0 


40.2 


Both Perehte 


28^6 


15.2 


22.0 • 


Fri ehde/ReL att V ee 


21.7 


25.6 


23.8 


ther j 


0.6 


1.4 


Prior EipLoynent 1%)^ 






i 


Uhaubel d1 z eds 






FuL L-Tlne 


4^.0 


21.2 


31.6 


Part-T'iiae 


25.3 


18.7 


21 .0 


SGbel diz jB£f 


15.1 


17.9 


16.5 


None 


£7.5 


49.2 


38.4 


Benaflte Receive^ 1%]^ 








^^PP (own caee] 


4.1 


35.6 


18.8 


AFDC (dthar hbusehoLd ceee^ 


14.8 


i7iO 


15.9 


General Aael stance or Home 






RbL lef 


5.0 




4.4 


Hedl cal d 


12^6 


31 ^6 


22.3 


Food Stamps 


26^7 


44.1 


35.5 


UI Benefits 


£i5 


li4 


1 .9 


Houel ng Aesi stance 


5^9 


B.B 


7.4 


Other Caa^ Assletence 


11.3 


7,9 


9.8 




51.8 


32.3 


41 .9 


Pr 1 or Occijpa t1 onal 








Training (%] 








School 


22.5 


12^5 


17.5 


^otm Corpa 


6.5 


5^4 


7.0 


Other 


8.8 


5i7 


6.1 


Nona 


88.8 


77.2 


72.0 . 


Sample Slze^ 


364 


386 


732 
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TABLE 6.6 (continued} 



SOURCES NORC caLcuLetlohe from the JOBSTART Enrottment Formsi 

NOTESt Distributions ney not add exectty to lOOiO percent bdcause of 
r duhdl ng> 

a _ - - - - 

Distributions nay not add to lOOiO percent becaaes IndlvlduaLa cbuLd 

have heU more than one kind of prior amploynantt could currently be receiving Hore 
than one type of benefit or could have received prior occupetlonal training from more 
than one source. 

b^ _ _ 

Sample elzee ney vary up to 18 aample polnte for eelected 
chare cterl 6 11 ce due to nleelng dete. 
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Hispanic (42 percent and 53 percent, respectively). Soiei/hat more men than 
women had never iarried (91 percent veious 85 percent) and the men were far 
less likely to be parents. More than 50 percent of the women had at least 
one child as compared to less than 15 percent of the men. Approximately 36 
percent of the women had their own AFDC case compared to 4 percent of the 
men, and substantially more indicated that they lived in households receiv- 
ing Food Stamps. 

Although neither the young men nor the women were well prepared for 
jobs, the women were even less prepared than the men. Although similar to 
men in the grade in which they had dropped out — on average, the tenth 
grade — the women were less likely to have had vocational training while 
in school. Slightly more than three-quarters of the women had never had 
any training as compared to two-thirds of the men. More women than men had 
never held a job — almost half of the women compared to slightly over one- 
quarter of the men. 

!>• Factors ^nfluenoim Recruthw^ nt Outoomes In the Earlv 
ImPlementaMon stage s of the nemonsl-.rat.li ^ip 

As discussed above, staff involved in outreach for the JOBSTART pro- 
grams found that the process of recruitment and enrollment took longer than 
anticipated. The need to develop and maintain a flow of eligible appli- 
cants and to randomly assign in adequate number of youths to the research 
sample was a major challenge in the start-up period. in addition to 
attrition^ several factors appear to have affected the pace of these 
activities. 

First, as discussed earlier, some of the JOBSTART operators were known 
in their areas as providers of training to adults. They consequently were 
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more experienced In recruiting that population. These operators had to 
change their images in these communities and let It be known that^ through 
JDBSTART, they were going to be providing services for young dropouts. It 
took time to get that message across. One prbgr^ operator, CREC in 
Hartford, alab had to reach out to a new ccMnmunlty ~ in this case a hew 
helghborhbod and ethnic group — when it moved from an area in which it had 
established a solid reputation. 

Second, in some cases, limited outreach and recruitment strategies, as 
well as stiff time, help explain the slow pace of enrollment. JOBSTART 
sites with rolling enrollment have found it particularly difficult to gauge 
the effort required to maintain an appropriate flow of applicants. It has 
even been difficult to determine the appropriate number of applicants, 
since the attrition rate was so high between application and random 
assignment. 

A third issue — commitment to the JOBSTART program — is related to 
staff resources. Because relatively few people worked on recruitment, less 
than full commitment on the part of even one recruiter — or a key staff 
person in the SDA or other referral agency — could reduce applications. 
Al though this was rarely a problem, when it did occur, it was often related 
to a new program procedure, such as random assignment, in such cases, time 
was needed to develop ah underistanding of what was required from staff. 

In addition, the site at which the JOBSTART program operates appears 
to influence recruitment. Where a number of youth programs operate 
simultaneously as, for examplei in Milwaukee -- recruitment in JOBSTART 
is somewhat more difficult and therefore takes longer. While JOBSTART has 
distinctive features, it takes time for the youths to distinguish JOBSTART 
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from other available options. 

According to staff, the condition of the labor market also affected 
the amount of time and effort required to meet recruitment goals. Some 
youths reportedly decided not to apply to JOBSTART in order to take jobs in 
a eas with strong labor markets. In contrast, labor markets with fairly 
high unempio3rment rates may discourage youths from participating in 
JOBSTART for another reason; lacking accurate information, they feel they 
will not find jobs even at the cbmpletibn of JOBSTART* s training. 

In summary, an examination of the experience of JOBSTART sites thus 
far reveals that intake has generally been slower than originally 
envisioned. Host of the program operators underestimated the time and 
level of effort that would be required to recruit sufficient numbers of 
dropouts who read below the eighth-grade level. Althoiagh qualitative data 
suggest that some program operators have been less resourceful and 
conscientious than others in disseminating information about JOBSTART, the 
somewhat protracted enrollment schedule in JOBSTART cannot be completely 
attributed to insufficient efforts. 

Rather I recruiting a minimum of 205 youths who will meet JOBSTART' s 
narrow eligibility criteria is difficult and will involve contacting a much 
larger number of youths than will ever eventuaily enroll. As this chapter 
has shown, although a fairly large number of youths are interested in and 
apply for the program, at many sites the ratio of recruited youths to 
actual random assignments appears to be as high as 6 to 1 • thus, the level 
of enrollment in JOBSTART at this early point should not be taken as a 
statemen.: of a lack of Interest on the part of youths who hear about the 
program. 
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_- _ . _ ^ 

Allentown/A,B.,L.E^Y, Youth Senrices Consoi t^.iua has provided em- 
ployment services to youths since 1974^ ftlientown operated the first CETA 
program in BuffSlb an'? remains the area *3 largest eortractor for JTPfl- 
funded youth prbgraras> >^i-/ing about ilOO youths annually. Approximately no 
to 50 percent of those aerved are dropouts. Ailentown offers in-house 
educational, employability developmenb and direct placement services as 
well as counseling and other training-related support services. The Center 
subcontracts with bccupatiohal training vendors including collegeis, 
proprietary schools, and private, nbnprbrit_ organizations. In June I985, 
Ailentown became a Comprehensive Competencies Program (CCP) Learning Center 
site. The computer-ass^ CCP curricuium, also used at three other 
JOBSTART sites, provides self-paced, compeuency-based instruction on an 
open-entry/bpen-exit basis. 

Ailentown began random assignment of youths into JOBSTART in June 

1986. JOBSTART stUdehts receive a minimum of 15 hours per week of academic 
instruction in addition to individual and group counseling and other pro- 
gram support, including career exploration assistance, needs-based pay- 
ments, transportation assistance and Job survival skills training. Day- 
care and mental health services are available through a referral network. 

Ailentown operates a sequential JOBSTART program. Participants up- 
grade their basic skills until they meet the entry requirements of an 
occupational skills training cburse in the career area that they have 
selected under the guidance bf Ailentown staff. However, depending upon 
needs and circumstances, academic and vocational instruction can be offered 
concurrently to scsne participants. 

JOBSTART at Ailentown is paid for by JTPA Title ilA funds 

through the local JTPA agency and by JTPA 8 percent set-aside funds awarded 
through the State Educatibn and Employment Demonstrations (SEED) progrun of 
the Department of Education of New York State. 



THE BASIC SKILLS ACfln EMY: New York,-^Re«^^fe^ 

The Bajic Skills Academy is a private, nbhprofit alternative educa- 
tion program with a rational reputatibn fbr providing effective basic aca- 
demic and world -of-work training to apprbximately i»00 disadvantaged high 
school dropouts from the five boroughs bf New York City each year. 

the BSA began operating a pilot phase of JOBSTART during the fall and 

winter of 1985-1986 under a contract with the New York City Private 
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Industry O^uncil, Under different fUhdihg arrangements^ the BSA entered 
the full demonstratibn_when it began random assighmeht in October 1 986, 
Formerly part of the Division of Community Services of the Bank Street 
College of Education, the BSA moved to hew quarters in mid-August I98B and 
now operates under the auspices oV the_ Literacy Assistance Center (LAC5. 
Although privately incorporated, the LAC is part of the Mayor's Office of 
Youth Services. Under the LAC, the Acadeny operates JOBSTABT as Its single 
program service. The educational, component features the Comprehensive 
Competencies Program (CCP) curriculum^ described in the profile of the 
Aiientown site. Occupational skills training slots for the BSA's 
sequential JOBSTART program will be provided by the New York City 
Department of Employment skills training contractors. 

The Mayb^r's Office of Youth S^^ provides funding for JOBSTART as 

well as managerial oversight. Additional funding is^ provided through the 
SEED progran of the_ State Department _ of Educatio^^^^ The Chase 

Manhattan Bank is the corporate sponsor for JOBSTART at the BSA. 

CENTER FOR EMPLOYMENT TRAINING! San Jose, Calirdrnla 



Partof a federation of centers located in six western states, the Sah 
Jose Center for aiployment Training (CET) is the largest and has 20 years 
of operatii^_ experience. ^ programs are targeted to a high-risk popula- 

tion_ composed predominantly of Chicanos and migrant workers. Thirty 
percent of the 775 enrqllees are youths. Most of these youths are eligible 
for JOBSTART. GET began to participate in the demi. nstration in November 
1985. 



I^e major focus of_ the CET program offered to JOBSTART participants is 
occupational skills training for such positions as electronic techniciahj 
auto mechanic^ and secretary. B^^ is tailored to each 

occupational area and integrated into the total training program which is 
individualized in approach. English as a Second Language (ESL) and GED 
instruction run concurrently with skills training when appropriate. CET 
also operates a Montessori school with developmental child care which is 
open to the children of JOBSTART enrol lees. 

Support for the /^Sf ART program from GET' s diversified funding 

base which includes state 8 j>ercent educational set-aside funds from the 
Calif brhla State Job tralnii^ Coordinating Council and JTPA Title IIA 
funding awarded by the local SDA. The state 8 percent educational 
set-aside fundsj totallii^ $50fjB^^^ support a full-time 

coordinator position and to augment support services. 



CIIICAGQ CeW46NS ASSOCIATION INDUSTRIAL and fiPSINESS TRAINING PT^ppR a^fr 
Chi^age^ -Illlhol^ 

The Chicago Commons Association is a private^ nonprofit, community- 
based organization with a 96-year history of providing a variety of ser- 
vices, including Job training, delinquency prevention and community energy 
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conservation prpgrams to residents in low-income neighborhoods of Chicago. 
Approximately 20^000 people are served annually through the Association's 
five social service ceriterse 

Chicago Commons' Industrial arid Business training Program offers Job 

training in high-demarid pccupatibris through intensive 6- to 9-month classes 
ln_ industrial and clerical areas for posltibris such as automatic screw 
machine operators, plastic irijectiori mold setters, packaging machinery 
mechanics. Industrial inspectors arid word proceasors^ In consultation with 
employers, curricula are developed and iodified as the employers' needs 
change* Training at Chicago Commons combines competency-based instruction 
with hands-on experience. Instructiori in basic acadraic skills is tailored 
to each occupational area and integrated into the occupational skills 
curricula. 

Since training programs at Chicago Commbris were designed primarily for 

adults, Chicago Commoris agreed to make adaptatibris to serve JOBSTART-eiigi- 
ble youths. JOBSTART particijparits are provided with special counseling, 
work maturity workshops arid 10 additlorial hours bf academic instruction 
each week. In addition, JOBSTART participants — as well as other 
enrollees at Chicago Commoris — receive need-based payments and other 
support services available through the JTPA system. Random assignment to 
JOBSTART began in M^rch 1986. 

Funding for JOBSTART comes from both the city and state JTPA systems* 
The Mayor's Office of Emplbymeht and Training is paying for the skills 
tral^nlng. The Illinois Department of Commerce and Cbmmunity Affairs (bCCA) 
is providing $11ii,bbb of JTPA 8 percerit funds for counseling and support 
^ . 'ces. 



^^ELbEY BKihh hEA^mm CEff TERt Pittsburgh. Pennsvlv^a 

The Cbnheliey Skill Learning Center is Pittsburgh's Area Vocational 
Technical School (AVT^), a /Jvis the Pittsburgh Public School System. 

The Center serves approximately 1,000 p^^^ year iricludirig adults and 

ih-schbbl youths as well as young high school dropouts. To be eligible to 
- attend Connel ley, one must h*? at least 17 1/2 years bid arid a_ Pittsburgh 
residehti Conneiley^ in 28 fields as 

well as basic education a GED preparation. The Adult Basic Education 
staff supplement traditional classroom approaches with cbmputer-assisted 
Iristructibh usir^ Computer Currieulum Corpbratiori (CCC) materials. 
Tutorial assistance is also available. 

When JOBSt^AR^^^ in August 1 985 ^ Cbrinel ley became 

the f+rst operationai site in the demonstratiori. Each day^ participants 
cbmbine four hours of vocational instruction with two hours of academic 
Instructibri. JOBSTARJ par^ttcipants have enrolled in 16 of Connelley's 28 
skill areas. Including data entry, clerical skills, electrical occupations, 
auto technology, plumbing and masonry. 
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An ad-*hoc advisory cqmiit^^ ccang>sed of representatives from the 

school^ the Allegheny Cqnfer^^^ Community Deveiopment (ACCD), the 
Private Industry Counon City of Pittsburgh as well as community- 
based organizations has _ worked to develop the JOBSTART program in 
Pittsburgh, Tlie cqmmit^^ a mentoring component in which 
local employers are matched with JOBSTART students who are training in 
similar occupational fields, 

ACCD has also Beeji instrum^^ in providing and helping to raise 
private funds for incentive payments tied to attendance and performance,^ 
JOBSTART operating costs are paid for by 8 percent education linkage funds 
from JTPA as wellas funding from the State Department of Education and the 
Pittsburgh Board of Education. 



mvtrm^miQfh RT^mitrm^ mmeih (tme'i i Hartford. conneotiGut 

The Capitol Region Education JJou^^^ in Hartford was created in 

19&1 in response to the city* s burgeoning dropout problem, estimated to be 

close to 56 percehti ^eREe_ serves local school districts by brokering 

services to_ encourage and develop cooperative ^jlucational programs. Its 
Work and Learn Cente^^ jSere /OBS is run, provides 1^7-^ to_21^-year old 
ecohomicially disadvantaged high school dropouts with acad^ic remediation, 
pre-employment training and work internships^ the Center serves about 325 
students each year. 

The JOBSTART program at CREC is sequential with basic educational 
Ihstructlbh preceding occupational skij:is training. (Sccupa^tionai skills 
training is provided through ah arrangement with local t^ and 
employers, Ihcludir^ the Cohhecticut National Bank^ the Hartford Cbiiege 
for Women, the Hrbah League and the Greater vr^tfbrd eommunity College. 
Between the educational and occupational compo^ .^^its, JI^SfARt participants 
may enter short- t era internships^ to gain work experience in their skill 
area. CREC began to^ integrate the Comprehensive Competencies Program (CCP) 
into its academic remediation program shortly before JOtisf ART random assign- 
ment began in April 1986. 

CREC meets its JOBSTART budget using several sources, Iheludlng 
locally awarded JTPA Title IIA funding^ as well as fundsfrbm the Hartford 
Foundation for Public Giving and from Jobs for Connecticut; Youthi The 
Aetna Life and Casualty Foundation provides corporate support for 
Hartford »s JOBSTART site. 



The East Lbs Angeles Skills Center Is one of six skills training 
centers operating under the direction of the_Los Angeles Unified School 
District's Division of Adult and Occupational Education. Founded in 1956^ 
it is located in a predomihahtly Hispanic area seven miles from downtown 
Los Angeles. Each year the Center provides educational and occupational 
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*f apprbxlmateijr 500 students, ioo of whom are econom- 
^iaily disadvantaged youths. The Center operates on an open-ehtry/exlt 

J^STftRT random asslgmnent began In May 1986. Once assessed by a 

counselor, JOBSTftRT participants follow ah individualized ilcllls training 
®<^"°3*Aonai plan that guides them through the Center's pre-employment, 
work maturity^ basic edueatlon and Vocational currleaia. Occupational 
Skills training and basic education instruction occur simultaneously. 
Jnrollees can receive skills training in office occuoations, auto and 
dlesel mechanics, VCR installation and repair, industrial machine opera- 
tionsj and other occujatlons in high demand In the labor market. All 
sKllls tralr-ing is competency-based in approach. 

The academic component features a LOS Angeles School District Learning 
Laboratory with GED prepara<;lon and high school diploma sequences. English 
as a Second Language is offered for those who need it. Supplementing the 
educational curricula is a support service system that provides child care, 
transportation, counseling, and, in some cases, meals and financial 
assistance. 

The bulk of the Center's funding comes from jsubllc sources, most 
notably the Los Angeles Unified School District^ which also provides 
in-kind support. JOBSTART receives locally awarded JTPA 8 percent funds 
and 8 percent funds awarded directly through the state. The Atlantic 
Richfield Foundation is the corporate sponsor for the Center i 

£1, ^ENTRe^^MMUNlTY COTAEr.R .tor T H AINIWR CRWTEBi^a 4^^,^^>^ 

The Job Training Center (JTC) of El Centre Community College Is part 
of the Dallas County Community College District. The JTC has a history of 
targeting its employment training and educational services to economically 
disadvantaged youths and adults and serves over 500 people a year. 

m March 1985, when random assignment began, the El Centre site became 
the second JOBSTART j>rogram in the State of Texas. Participants upgrade 
their academic skills in a program that provides individualized, com- 
petency-based instruction In aathCTiatics, reading and writing, social 
studies and science. As soon as they are academically ready, students 
receive hands-on vocational/technical training in one of the fcllbwlng 
areas: accounting/ bookkeepii^, air eondltionlng and ref rlgeratlbh service, 
automotive service and repair cable TV instiallatlbn and technology, data 
entry and general office occupations. Individualized counseling Is 
available throughout enrollment in JOBSTART. A Life Skills course covers a 
range of tojalcs. Including pre-employment skills, persbhal budgeting and 
sexuality. 

The City of Dallas SM siippbrte skills trp.ining and the basic educa- 
tion component and provides Deeds-l»asei payments for JOBSTART participants 
from its pool of JTPA 8 percent funds. The Texas Department of Community 
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Affairs committed, ah additibhal 1125*000 of JTPA 8 percent fundSi The 
paUas Cbminunity CoUe^^ District is making sizeable ih-kirid and cash cbh- 
tributipns to JOBSTARTi and the Atlantic Riohfield Foundation is the 
corporate sponsbr. 



THE EMILY nRIFFT-TH-4^ ^4INITY SCHOOL: Seriver. Cblb rafe 

Located in downtown Denver i the Emily Griff ith Dppbrtuhity School 

(egos) has served adults in the Denver metrbpblitah area since 1916^ Under 
the sUpervisibn Jof the Divisibh bf Cbntihuing Education and Hanpower 
Training bf the Denver Public Schbbls* EGOS bffers training in over 350 
subjects to over I5f000 students annually. 

EGOS began operating JOBSTART in April 1986 . JOBSTART participants 
recei/e academic instruction and occupational training cbncurrently. The 
basic math and reading programs are geared toward attainment of a GED or 
high school diploma. EGOS features individualized instruction, and all 
Pi^ogram areas are open-i^ntry/exit. 

Si-^ty community ^'ivlsory coimnittees, comprised of representatives from 
oyer 500 Colorado f jSj meet regularly." to review and improve vbcatibhal 
curricula at KOS.T^ occupational skills training areas available to 
JOBSTART youths include:^ ^f^^ management and production, auto body repair 
and auto mechanics, business data rrogrammirrg, ele. >ronics technology^ 
refrigeration/heating maintenance and secretarial skills. JOBSTART 
participants also receive individual and group coansellng, work readiness 
and life skills training, and transportation and child-care payments, 

Tlie collaborative effort to fund JOBSTART involves several state and 
local agencies, including the Denver Employment and Training Administra- 
tion, the Governor's Jobs Training Office, the Denver Public Schools, and 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Foundation. 



SER-JOBSJFDR PROGRESS, IKC^ Corpus Chrlstl, Texas 



The SER- Jobs for Progress, Inc. affiliate in Corpus Chris ti has bo^n 
providing skills training since 1965. In May 1985, the City of Corpus 
Christi awarded SER a JTPA contract to provide remedial educatibn and 
vocational skills training in high demand occupations to high schbcl 
dropouts and poorly-psrforming high school graduates. The local initiative 
became part of the JOBSTART demonstrate in October 1985 when random 
assignment began. Additional funding^ is _ provided through the Texas 
Department of Coror; anit^ awarded $128,000 to SER out of the 

JTPA 8 percent f s reserved for coordination with education programs. 

Educatibhai Instruc^tlb^h and_ sj^^^^^ at 
SERi The educationai program Incorporates computerized instruction (using 
the H,AT0 system) a^ well as pencil and paper exercises. training is 
offered for positions as typists and account clerks as well as in auto 
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«!!h< ^ H ■ repair.. Support se^vi^es ineiude 

^Sk" lo= Payments, Inc'tvtdualizad cbunseiirig, child care prSvided at 
^nother SeR^ facility, ati:[jnoentive awards based on academic performance. 
More specialized social services can be arranged through referral to other 
community agencies. Ttie Texas Empioytar • Commissibh has responsibility for 
Job develbfmieht and placement. 

^ER-JQBS FOR PRORRRSS^^jftlwmrif^ e . Wlaoonatn 

The Milwaukee affiliate of the national SER-Jobs for Progress program 

if!v, '^^'^^ *° ^^'^^ city's gro»ing Hispanic bbpulation. 

Although the agency's primary focus Is the Hispanic cominunltv, s^rvides are 
provided to a broad-based constituency including blacks, Asl;^.,-!.- ^nd whites. 

|ER currently prbvldes basic skills ins*^ruQtibn,. traihiiig in English 
as a Second Languagti, counseling and direct pxaesment tb ybUths and adults 
as w_ell as tryout employment, vocational skills training and child-care 
services. 

r^,,**^^^' two mad or components of the JOBSTART moi..il, educatlbn and 
Skills fcraining, are delivered sequentially. SER first erirblls JOBSTART 
1*^^^" ^ ^" its basin acadralc skills or C5ED preparation classes, both 
"tilize the computer-assisted Comprehensive Competencies Program 
(CCP). Participants who pass the GED exam or raise their basic skills tb a 
level that meets the entry requirements of skills training courses then 
enter vocational training. Courses In clerical oceupationa (recepltiohigt, 
clerk/typist ar word processing) are available on-site at SER. In 
addition, an as ^jemeht with the MiiWaukee Area Technical Cbllege (HATC) 
allows partic? tb enter courses in a wide variety bf bccupatibnal 

areas. 

Because SER bperates : ah bpen-^entryyopeh-exit basis, ybUths eligible 
for JOBSTART are recrUitev^i and randomly asergned as slots become available 
in basic education or GED preparation classes. Random assignment began in 
April 1986. 

Counselors meet with JOBSTART enrol le*3 on a regular basis and are 
available to help youths cope with problems as they arise. SER is also 
able to provide part-time wbrk experience positions te some JOBSTART 
participants as an incentive ta regular attendance. 

- FoSdli^ for SER's JOBSTART prbgram Is provided through the agency's 

contract with the Milwaukee County Executive Office of Economic ResbUrce 
Development, the JTPA administrative agent for the city; 

StAWfcY TECHNICAL Cmj.Rnp;- lX^h^,fflf ^. Rppth Rarr . 1 4na 

- Located 3b minutes east bf Charlotte, Stanly Technical College is 
fully accredited by the Commissibh bn Colleges of the Southern Association 
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of Colleges and Schbbis and is one of t oaa jor reeipienta of JfPft funding 
from ttie Central ina Couneil of Governments and the Cejitrriiha Private 
Industry Council, JGBSTART random assignment began in November 1985; 

JOBSTART participants are provided with human resources development 
Ccbuhselihg^ life skills and ^plbyability develoFraent) , ba.*3f;c educatich 
(competency-based adult J)asic_ education, ajJuit high school dipibia and SED 

preparation 5 and bccujwtticnal skills training. At Stanly Technical 

College^ je£StARt bp>erates sequentially with the human resources develop^ 
ment and educatibnal programs preceding the occupational skills training; 
Training in electro-mechanical maintenance and electronic data entry are 
available to JOBSTART participants^ 'The Nbrth CarbJina Department bf Labbr 
has accredited the electro-mechanical trainiJig course as a Fre-AFprentice- 
ship Training program. Through a system of individual referrals^ youths 
interested in machihistj auto mechanics^ welding and respiratory technician 
trairjing can be accbmbdated in separately funded programs at Stanly 
Technical College. The PLATO computer^asAistJd education system was 
installed as an additional feature of the JOBSTART program. 



JOBSTAR'Ps funding is a collaboration of JTPA and educational 
resources. The_ Centraliria Council of Gbyerhmehts -- the JTPA a^imlnistra- 
tion entity f^inds the clerical and in-hbuse bccupatibnaL skills training 
and human resburce develpjMneht cbmponeuts through Title IIA of JTPA. The 
North Carolina Department bf Cbmmunity Colleges* award of over $90»000 bf 
rrPA 8 percent education funds supports the electro-mechanical training.. 
These funds are supplemented by state, federal and local educational 
revenues. 

By mutual agreement with the HanpbWor Dembnstration Research 
Corporation, Stan.ly Technical College withdrew from the research effort in 
the fall of 1936, largely because of diffiouities asspci -ted with 
recruiting the required number of youths in a rural environment. 



THE JOB CO RPS SITES 



The ndn-residential components of four Job Cbi?ps Centers partibipate 
in JOBSTART in Atlanta, Lbs Angeles, Phoenix and Sacramehtb. JOBSTART 
participants receive the same education, skills training and_ suppbrt 
services as other Jbb Cbrps enrbllees, but db not reside at Jbb Corps 
Centers. 

Shortly after enrollment, JOBSTART youths enter the Occupatibnal 

Exploration Program (OEP) phase of the Job Corps program In which youths, 
with the assistance of a vocational counselor, sample the types bf skills 
training offered by the Centers. At the cbmpletibh of the OEPt JOBSTART 
youths are assigned to a particuiar skills area, which matches their 

abilities and 1^^^ Both the education and occupational skills 

training components are open-entry/qpen-exit and self-paced. Education and 
skills training are organized according to an individualized plan. 
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JMSTftRT participants also receive wbrld-bf-w6rk ind life skills 
instruction^ and have access to Job Corps support services, such a day care 
and recreation facilities. They receive medical exams and medical and 
dental treatment, if needed. Graduated p&yments are given to participants 
who meet specified attendance and performance standards during their stay 
in the Job Corps. 

Funding for the Job Corps corner from Title iVB of JTPA. 



ATLANTA JQEHSGRPS; At^anf. , 



The Atlanta Job Corps, operated by the Management and raining Cbrpbr- 
atibhi prbvides a mix of educational approaches including computer-assisted 
learning as well as traditional classroom methods. Vocational skills 
training prepares youths for entry into fields such as cjliharyl arts, word 
processing, other clerical workj building maintenance and health. Abbut 
half bf the I9I nbn-residenttal slots of the Atlanta Job Corps will be used 
for jeSstART youths. JOBSTART random assignment began in August 1986. 



^95 ANGEI.RS-JOB CORPS CENTER: tos Aneeles. California 

Operated by the YWqA of Los Angeles, the Los Angeles Job Corps Center 
is the fifth largest Job Corps C^ in the nation and one bf the bldest. 
Half of the 750 corpsmembers are non-residents and half are female. The 
Ceritrr.! downtown facility offers JOBSTART to non-residential Corps members 
as do three non-resldentlal satellites in East Los Angeles, South Central 
Los Angeles and San Pedroi Random assigranent to JOBSTART began In August 
1986. 

In Los Angelesi JOBSTART participants enroll in occupational skills 
training programs vonducted by the lob Corps Center itself or may be 
referred to the public educational system in the community. On-site 
training prbgrams Include an extensive business education program as well 
as b^T-'lding maintenance, off-set printing, culi:iary arts, licensed 
voca 'jnal nursing and nursing assistance programs. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph Fouhdatibr> is the corporate 

sponsor for the Los Angeles JOBSTART program and Is exploring training 
opportunities for youths in telemarketins. 



PHOEWIY JOB CORPS CEN TER^! Phoeiri^.-^rlzofla 

The Phoenix Job Cbrps Center is operated by the feledyne Economic 
Development Corpora tlbn under contract to the U.S. Department of Labor. 
The Center has the capacity to serve over i*00 youths, roughly equally 
divided betWeiBh residehtial and non-residential components. Eligible 
applicants are recruited on an ongoing basis and enrolled as slots become 
available. Random assignment of non-residential Corps members to JOBSTART 
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began in June 1986. 

As at the other Job Corps sites, JOBSTART parti^^ receive ^sic 

educe'_\bh instruction concurrently with occupational skilis trairi^ 
Occupa\;ibnal training at the Phoenix eenter_ includes classes in buildi 
mainteriahcej _ retail sales^ bbokkeepinqg and electronics assembly. 1 
addition^ JOBSTABT youths at the Phoenix site are eligible for union- 
sponsored courses that prepare trainees for pre-apprehticeships in the 
building trades. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph Foundation is a corporate sponsor 
of the JGBSTART program at the Phoenix Job Corps Center. 



^A^?RAHENTO ^J^B CORPS CENTER^ Sa^ramentcv — G^l^f^rnla 

The Sacramento Job Corps Center is operated by the Singer Educational 
Division of the Singer-Link Corporation, THe Center serves approximately 
275 residents and 1 20 non-residents per year. JOBSTASt random assignment 
began in October 1986. 

As at the other Job Corps sites, JOBSTAHT participants spend approxi- 
mately two weeks in assessment and life "kills groups in which they match 
their interests and aptitudes to vbcatibiM training options. Upon comple- 
tion of the assessment phase^ they begin vocational skills training and 
basic skills education; the s;jiouht of time devoted to each component 
depends oh the level of competency in reading and computing skills. 

At the Sacramehtb Job Corps Center, v::rr ;U hal training is offered in 
26 areas including heavy equiifflent operatic p?^^scape maintenance and en- 
gineering, surv^irig, medical trahscriptic. ^ v je health aide, carpentry, 
auto body and fender repair^ plastering, photo offset iithdgraphy, word i ro- 
cessing, culinary arts and computer operations and repairs Hbrld-bf-wbrk 
and life skills instruction are alao part of the preparation for jobs 
within the Job Corps. 
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1. As of January 1987, 15 sites remaihin the JGBSf ART demonstra- 
tion. By mutual agreement with the tenpower Demonstration 
Research Corporation^ Stanly Technical College, located in 
Albemarle, North Carolina, withdrew from the research effort, 
largely because of the difficulties associated with recruiting 
the required number of youths In a rural environment. 

2. Betsey et al.,^ 1985, p. 24. CETA w£s the predecessor 
legislatives! to JTPA. 

3i Hahn and Lerman, 1985, p. 97, 

i|. Betsey et ai., 1985. 

5. Job Training Longitudinal Survey Researc* Advisory Panel, 

i?8^. ^-liis approach has . subsequently beoi; adopted by the 

Department of Labor in its planned evaluation of the JTPA 
system. 

6. All data in this paragraph are drawn from U.S. General 
Accounting Office, 1986 > pp. 5-13. 

7. Hahn and Lerman, I985, pp. 2-7. 

8. Reesj I986, Tabic 1, p. 615. 

9. Levin, July 1985. 

10. Sum et ai. , 1986. 

11. National Alliance of Business, 1986, p. 2; and Hahn and 
Lerman, I985, pp. 7-8. 

12. Hahn and Lerman, 1985, p. 7. 

13. information provided on pc 6 of ^Youth 2000: Challenge and 
Opportunity," a fact sheet pr«r> red by the Hudson Institute 
for a conference of that title \.^nsor«d hi; the Department of 
Labor and the National Alliance of Buij^uess, June 10, 1986 > 

14. Sum et al. , 1986, p. 3. 

15. Betsey et al., 1985^ p. 8. 

16. Walker et al. , 1985; and Cook et al., 1985. 

17. Walker et al., 1985; and Cook et al., 1985. 
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18. The ff^. v:^ :irii the ^<:Z6 Youth Alternative In Boston; 
BHRAGS rn>'< -^IS:.:^.^ 'r^jliis;^ Ralph and Good Shepherd) in 
Brooklyn; mb^- St, xJrfric SkilU* Academy In New York City; 
the Connelley Learriirig Of>hU:r in Pittsburgh; and the 
Center for EmpJ.>yr6;t Training in San Jose.: The findings from 
the pilot phase ' provided in Redmond, 1985. 

19. Borus, 198it. 

20. Betsey et al. , 1985; and Hahn and Lermant 1985. 

21. Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation, 198O. 

22. Farkas et ai., 198i*. 

23. Public/Private Ventures, 1983. 
2i*. Maliar et ai., 1982. 

25. in this report, the term "remedial education" is used in a 

broad ^sense to indicate that a ttirget population of poor 

readers is in need of or receiving some kind of instruction in 

basic education to bring them up to expected levels of 

r talnment. it is not used in its more technical sense to 

irefer specifically to educational programs geared to GED 
instruction for youths who have attained a 7.5 reading level. 

26. Maliar et ai., 1982. 

27. Work experience is activity under JTPAj but 
unless certain conditions are met, the entire cost (including 
wage payments) is considered to be a participant support cost. 
No_more than 3P_P^y^cent ~ generally no more than 15 per- 
cent of program funds can be spent on support costs. Work 

experience can be billed to training under the following 
conditions: when it is limited to six months and when it is 
combined with classroom or other training. 

28. Walker et ai., 1985, p. 22. 



dHAPTER g 

1. Federal Register. Vol. 51, No. 22, February 3, 1986, p. it249. 

2. The standards are _publjts|^^^^ in U.S. bepartaent of l&Sor, June 
1986i The rates are based on the number of participants who 
have been terminated from the program, not the total number of 
enrol lees. 
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3i See Chapter 1, Footnote 27. 



4. Walicer et al.j 1935; Cook et al.^ 1985; and National ftlliance 
of Business, 1985. 

5. the findings from this survey conducted by the Brandeis 
Oniversity Center for Human Resources are reported in "What's 
Happening to title li-A Funding?" in Youth Programs ^ Winter 
1986, a newsletter published by The Center for Human Resources 
and the National Association of Private Industry CouncilSi 

6. U.S. Department of Labor, May 1986| pp. 6-7. 

?• O.S. Generai ftccoun p. io, T?ie study 

examined em^oii^^^ in service delivery areas that had also 
been pirime sponsors under CETA. 

8. TOe program year 1984-1985 standards are provided in federal 
iggiStfiH, Vol. 49, No. 22, February 1, 1984, p. 4054. Actual 
perfdnnance data are regularly updated by the Department of 
Labor. Hie performance data on program year 1984 included 
here were published by the National Alliance of Business in 
^i^inBBS Currents^ Technical Report IJo. 4, March 3, 1986, p. 



9. Walker et al. , 1985, PP. 62-63* 

10. U.S. Department of Labor, May 1986, Table B-1. 

11. urinker Associates, 1986, pp. vi-vii, 74-75. 

12. Cook et al., 1985, Chapter 6, pp. 24-26; and Walker et al., 
1985, p. 21. 

13. Walker et al . *985, p. 22. 

14. Walker et al. , 1985, pp* H2"^i3, 28. 

15. U.S. General Accounting Of flee, 1985, p. 19. 

16. Grinker Associates^ 1986, pp. 66-68. 

17. The _JTPA_ performance standards are actually adjusted twice at 
the lo^';al level: once in the b^,, inning of the program year for 
planning purposes^ and again at the end of the year to take 
into account actual enrollments and demographic factors. 

18. In a performance-based cbhtraefc. full payment ts contingent 
upon the attairmert of specific perfbraance r*bjeotivo5^ soeh 
as enrollment levels, program csbmp.^ otibh rates, cOiLpetency 
lev^-lfl, placement rates and average entry wkge rstes. ft 
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cbst-reimbursement cbntrabt, In contrast, Is hot tied directly 
to specific outcbnies and covers actual costs up to a maximum. 

19. \}.S^ Department of Labor, June 1986; and National Association 
of Counties, 1985. 

20. Grinker Associates, 1986, pp^ 5^-55f 62. 

21. See, for example. National Associ& Lic " t f Private Industry 
Councils, January 1986. A General . j.,?ting Office study on 
the use of employment ci)mpetency systems In JTPA is scheduled 
for release in early 1987. 

22. An amendmm JTPA enacted in the fall of 1986 (P.L. 99-^96) 
requires Sv 3 tc establish a remedial education component in 
their Su^lm^ r > v.\h Employment Program. 

23. Grinker Associates, 1986, pp. 69-70. 



CHAPTER ^ 

1. As explained in Footnote 1 of Chapt^ 1 , as of January 1987» 
15 sites remain in the JOBSTART demonstration. 

2. The BasJLc Skills Ac^^ demy operated JOBSTART as a pilot program 
with JTPA funding provided through _ the New York City PIC 
during the winter of 198_5-1986._ TTie full demonstration phaae^ 
which began in the fall of 1986, is operated without local 
JTPA funding, howevor. The reasons for this change are 
discussed in detail in Chapter 5* 

3. New York State Education beparttnent; p. 2. 

California State Job Training Coordinating Council, Youth 
Subcommittee, October 1985. 



CHAPTER it 



1. Youths who enter skills training at the sequential sites are 
encouraged to continue in the edueation classes if staff feel 
that they would benefit from additional assistance. 

2. Milwaukee SER offers one occupational training olass on-site 

clerical training; the other sites have no training 

component on-site. 
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1i CET in San Jose was offered separate entered empio3ment: rates 
for youth and adults, but_ preferred one overall i r^te in its 
contract with the County of Santa Clari?. 

2. This point Is also discussed in Grinker Asociatc:^, 1986, pd. 
29-33, 40, and 117^119. 

3. tJ.Si Department of Labor, Ju;i^ 1986, pp. H-3^ H-10. 

4. See, for ex^pie. Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation^ 
198D; Wolfhagen, 1983; Gueron, 198it; and Quint and Riccio^ 



5. Initially, perfbnnance-based contracts f^^td only for training 
that resulted in placement in a training-related job. A 1984 
amendment to the JTPA legislation expanded the definition to 
apply as well to other activities that resulted in a ybuth»s 
posit^^e termination. 

6. The New York City J tPA system dor^s, however, earmark 8 percent 
monies for basic education progranis which allow, for a longer 
training cycle than that in the Basic Skills Academy's 
contract. Officials suggest that this would be a more 
appropriate source of funding for programs such as JOBSTART. 



gKAPTER 6 

1. A few program operators did not have extensive experience in 
recruiting youth target groups. Connelley Skill Learning 
Center i Corpus Christi SER, Emily Griffith Opportunity School 1 
Chicago Commons, GET and Sl^aniy technical College tradi- 
tipnally have served more adults than youths. In addition, 
EGOS has generally developed recruitment campaigns only for 
special programs, 

2. Betsey et al. , 1985, Pi 8. 
. Diaz et al. ^ 1982, p. l*7i 

. Diaz et al. , 19^2, p. l*8i 

. Diaz et al.^ 1982, pp. 5^-55. 

. See, for example^ Walker et al. , I985. 

. O.S. Deparfeient of Labor, May 1986, Appendix fable C-3. 

. CET in San Jose and EGOS In r5nver do frequently have waiting 
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lists for entry into particular skills training courses. 



9. Hwover, in order to eliminate fewer potential JOBsTART 
^"^Pll^^s, the criterion for reading competency was made more 
flexible to ellow up to 20 percent of the youths coh/?ldered 
eligible for random assignment to demonstrate a ljBvel_ of 
•reading competency between the eighth arid nirith grade levels, 

10. Reading aompetency levels as measured on the TABE may riot be 
Identical to levels obtairied ori other standardized tests used 
in the eligibility determiriatibri process. 

i 1 . The Job Corps Centers an^ the Center for Employment Training 
do not sdminister reading tests to applicants prior to random 
assignment. 

12. Adults as well as yout^ i participating in job training prog^ 
grams under Title II of jtt; (both Parts A and B) must be 
economically disadvantaged, defined by family income which in 
helatlon to f amny siy ^ is not in excess of the higher of 
either the poverty leve^L established by the federal Office of 
fianagement and Budget -^r 70 percent of the lower living stan- 
dard income level. ".o considered economically disadyantaged 
are people receivinf cash welfare payments under federal, 
state or local progjcr^s; Food Stamp recipients; foster chil- 
T^S^^J-y^PS^ state or local government cash support; and 
handicapped^ adults Miose own income meets economically disad- 
vantaged criteria but whose family income might not. bnd^r 
Part A of Title II of JTPA — but not Part B, which covers 
summer youth progrfflOiS^- up to^ 10 percent of the participants 
may be considered eligible reg^ income if they face 
specified barriers to employment. Examples of such individ- 
uals include, but are noji restricted to, those who ?iave 

limited Er^llsh language proficiency; displaced homeuakers; 
school dropout sj teenage parents; handicapped older workers; 
veterans; offenders; alcoholics^ and addicts. Applicants for 
regular JTPA youth programs must be 16 through 21 years of 
age. 

13' The Job Corps income eligibility standards are the same as 
those establishing eitbiiity for senrices under J^^ In 
addition to meeting the income standard, applicants for the 
Job Corps must be 14 _th>^ough 21 years of age. In order to 
participate in the Job Corps, young people must need the 

educational, traijilr^, or Intensive connreiing services as 

provided by the Job Corps in order to secure and hold jobs or 
to pursue further training and education through other 
iristitutions, 

14. However, not all the program operators required that all 
individuals applying for JTPA services provide proof of 
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meetiisg each, criterion; Some required that only a certain 
percentage of those certified as eligible provide dbcumehta- 
tion. The type of documentation reqaired also may vary. For 
example, until the spring of 1986^ the Dallas SDA required ah 
original birth certificate as proof of age, although other 
SDAs aocepted a variety of documentation. 

15. Programs that established a lower boundary of reading eompe- 
tenoy In determining eligibility for JOBSTART services used 
competency at the fifth grade level as the eligibility 
"floor". 
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